





















EXPLAINING —, 


Consistently, we advise: “See your TRAVEL AGENT.” In your interest 
we do it, because he is the logical source of needed information 
and service, when the traveler is ready to plan a trip, or even 
when he is only vaguely thinking about it. 

It's the Travel Agent's business to answer questions. He is equipped 
for it, and you may depend upon his accuracy. To information, he 
adds any number of helpful services. 





He gathers world data. His language is of world geography. He 
knows climates, and seasons. His vision extends to the highways 
and byways of the world, even to peoples, and their ways. His 
advice is flavored with pertinent details of ship and hotel ac- 
commodations, the special attractions of all accessible places, 
and costs. To make use of all he knows may save you immeasurably 
when you are miles away from his office later on. 


For him, his office is a workshop; for you, a place of romance. For 
him, folders, pictures, maps, and schedules are the machinery of 
dependable information. For you, they are the magicians of ink 
and pigment, projecting you, in advance, along the travel road, 
as you lounge comfortably in his four-walled world on parade. 


But, it's more than just romance, this traveling in advance. It's the 
sensible, practical, economical way of making sure of all that lies 
ahead ... of anticipating future perplexities and ironing them out 
now, under the friendly piloting of this experienced guide. All 
these considerations explain our advice: “See your TRAVEL AGENT. 





This advertisement is sponsored by Hawaii Tourist 
Bureau, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. Branches: 215 
Market Street, San Francisco; 714 West Olympic 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, California. A non-profit 


organization maintained for your service by 
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A Money-Making Opportuni 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
A BUSINESS WHICH HAS MADE 


AN QUTSTANDING NATIONAL SUCCESS 














Costly Work Formerly 
by Business Men 


“Sent Out” 


Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business specialties of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme 
extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into many millions 
today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few foresighted men saw the t sale and more. A great deal of this business was repeat 
fortunes ahead in the automobile and the radio. Yet irresistible waves of public e. 

buying swept these men to fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph 
into the discard. So are great successes made by men able to detect the shift 


in public favor from one industry to another. 


Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—an acon and important 
part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands every year—is in 
thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple device w shi h does the work 
better—more reliably —-AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW AS 2% OF WHAT IS OR 
DINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men who have taken over the rights 


this valuable specialty to do a remarkable business, and show earnings which in these times 


almost unheard of for the average man 


Not a “Gadget” — 
Not a ‘‘Knick-Knack”’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by bust- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake — this is no novelty—no flimsy creation 
which the producer hopes to put on the market. You probably 
have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never dreamed of the 
existence of such a device—yet it has already been used by 
corporations of outstanding prominence—by dealers of great 
corporations—by their branches—by doctors, newspapers, 
publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., and by thousands 
of small business men. You don’t have to convince a man 
that he should use an electric bulb to light his office instead 
of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell the same business man 
the idea that some day he may need something like this 
device. The need is already there—the money is usually being 
spent right at that very moment—and the desirability of 
saving the greatest part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your prospect 
a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has expense of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of the 
many actual cases which we place in your hands to work 
with. Practically every line of business and every section of the 
country is represented by these field reports which hammer 
across dazzling, convincing money-saving opportunities which 
hardly any business man can fail to understand. 
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EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
“sh Delaware—*‘Since I have been operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day . 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have m ade just a little in excess of one 
thousand dollars 

writes he has mac 
nets over $300 in less than a week's time. Space does not per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 


F 


siness. Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
business men as former bankers, executives of businesses— 
men who demand only the highest type of opportunity and 
income—gives a fairly good picture of he 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field inwhichto make his start and dev elophis future. 


rofit for one month.” A Connecticut man 
$55.00 in a single day’s time. Texas man 


kind of business this 








Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like se!ling something offere . 
in every grocery, drug or department store. For instance, 
when you take a Red 50 order, $5.83 can be your share. On 
$1,500 worth of business, your share can be $1,167.00. The 
very least you get as your part of every dollar's worth of 
business you do is 67 cents—on ten dollars’ worth $6.70, on a 
hundred dollars’ worth $67.00—in other words two thirds of 
every order you get is yours. Not only on the first order— 
but on repeat orders—and you have the opportunity of 
earning an even larger percentage 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “Selling” is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Inste ad of ha ummering away at the customer and 
trying to “force” a sale, you make a dignified, business-like 
call, leave the installation—whatever size the customer 
says he will a t—at our risk, let the customer sell himself 
after the device is in and working. This does away with the 
need for pressure on the customer—it eliminates the handi- 
cap of trying t B 

convinced himself 100%. You simply tell what you offer, 
showing proof of success in that customer's particular line of 
business. Then leave the d without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let: results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales running 
into the hundreds. They have received the attention of the 
largest firms in the country, and sold to the smallest businesses 
by the thousands 








the money before the customer has really 











No Money Need Be Risked 





in trying this business out. You can measure the possibilities 
and not be out a dollar. If you are ’ Y 4sime ha 
s not overcrowded i usiness that is st ning int 

own—on the upgrade, instead of the downgrad " sines 


that offers the buyer relief from a bur 





expense—a business that has a prospect practically ve 
office, store, or factory into which you can set foot—regardk 
of size—that is a necessity but does not have any price cuttu 
to contend with as other necessities do—that because you 


control the sales in exclusive territory is your own business 


that pays more on some individual sales than many men mak 





in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a busines 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us at 
once for the rights in your territory Jjon't delay wecause 
the char hat ! A will ha 
written » the and if mms hat you 
were t in ‘ oth be sorry. So for convenience 
use the coupon blow but send it right away ¢ wire | 
you wish. But do it now. Address 


F. E. ARMSTRONG 
Dent. 4002-M, Mobile, Ala. 


RUSH FOR. EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY PROPOSITION | 


:. ARMSTRONG, Dept. 4002-M, Mobile, Ala 





1 your proposition 


| Name | 

Street or Route ida dbhaobdianaiines Oba | 
DET s csccvtvavtus eer ae 

| City jet renege ae phat , | 

State. . : ‘ | 
ee ee eee eee ee ee 
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Coming— 


@What is happening in 
Canada? An American news- 


paperman, Will Rose, want- | 


ed to know. So with a pencil 
in one hand and a note pad 
in the other, he recently vis- 
ited the Dominion 
chatted widely, observed 
closely. 


@ Next month he will tell 


readers of THE ROTAR- | 


IAN what he heard and what 
he saw in the only country 
in North America now at 
war. 


@ Accompanying his article | 


will be a large pictorial map, 
which will be worth thought- 


ful study by anyone who | 


would understand what is 
happening in Canada today 

and what may be expected 
to happen tomorrow. For 
Canada is rich in resources. 


Largelyagricultural, yet | 


dominated economically by 
manufacturing industries, 








Grant Leads! 


Rotarians are generous fo'k—and well 
read, too—as the response to the Editors’ 
recent appeal for help indicates. In 
the September "Last Page Comment’ 
an incident was related about a Famous 
Person who, when a man as a prelude to 
an off-shade yarn asked, ‘No ladies 
present, are there?," replied, ‘No, but 
gentlemen are.'' Who was that Famous 
Person?, the Editors asked. Last month's 
‘box score’ showed General U.S. Grant 
well in the lead at press time. Since 
then additional "votes" have come in— 
and the "score" now stands as follows: 


U. S. Grant 26 
Robert E. Lee 

Joseph A. Choate 
Theodore Roosevelt 
James A. Garfield 
William Jennings Bryan 
George Washington . 
Thomas Jefferson 
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Grant—Extraordinarily Fastidious 

Says Marc A. Rose 

Author 

Pleasantville, New York 

The Famous Person was General U. S. 
Grant, who was extraordinarily fastid- 
ious in such matters in a day when 
tastes were coarser than ours. 

It may interest your readers to know 
that a never-omitted part of the ritual 


| of Gridiron Dinners [held annually in 


this empire of the north is | 


wealthy in gold, copper, 
lead, nickel, coal, zinc, and 
oil—all essentials to war. 


Washington, D. C., at which are present 
men high in positions of industry, State, 
and journalism] is for the president of 
the club to make a little fixed speech to 
open the fun, concluding: “It is the hon- 
ored tradition of this club that ladies 


| are never present and gentlemen always 


Its wheat, meat, and fish ex- | 
ports for 1938-39 alone to- | 


talled 145 million dollars. 


@Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas, 
Canadian-American clergy- 
man, lecturer, and author, 
who is remembered for his 
Maentficent Obsession and 
Disputed Passage, contrib- 
utes the guest editorial of 
the month, Every Man a 
Pyemalion— 


les Your December 
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are. 

I'm attributing this to Grant just by 
ear; no doubt it can be tracked down, 
in Woodward's Meet General Grant, 
maybe? 


Another Vote for Grant 

From W. S. CHENNAULT, Rotarian 

Communications Executive 

Sweetwater, Texas 

The incident is related of General 
U. S. Grant in Lee, The American, by 
Gamaliel Bradford, on page 227, in 
which the author essays certain com- 
parisons between the respective char- 
acters of Lee and Grant. 


It Was Grant—in New York 

Reports L. B. LuNbBore, Rotarian 

Chamber of Commerce Executive 

San Francisco, California 

General Grant is reported to have 
made the remark at a meeting of the 
Union League Club in New York City 
some time after his retirement from the 
Presidency. My informant, who is an 
authority on Americana, could not 





vouch for the Union League part of the 
story, but was certain of General Grat 
as the author of the remark. 


‘Grant Jumped to His Feet’ 

Says BE. N. HAue, Y.M.C.A. Secretar 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Marion, Ohio 

The person referred to was Genera 
Grant. Here is the story as I have it: 

During the Civil War a number ot 
officers had gathered around the camp 
fire. They were telling stories. One ot 
the men got up, looked around, and 
said, “As there are no ladies present, | 
will tell you a story.” Quick as a flash 
General Grant jumped to his feet and 
said, “But there is a gentleman present.” 


Grant—'Undoubtedly’ 


Reports L. T. MERRILL, Rotarian 
Professor of History 
Beloit, Wisconsin 

Since James Truslow Adams is a his 
torian so well Known to ROTARIAN read 
ers, perhaps there is no very good rea 
son why I should pipe up. But the 
Famous Person is undoubtedly General 
Grant. For verification see M. J. Cra 
mer’s Ulysses S. Grant: Conversations 
and Unpublished Letters (New York, 
1897), page 177: 

General Grant ... never used profane 
language. He told me that the nearest ap- 
proach he made to swearing was the use 
of the word “confounded.” Nor did he ever 
tell “smutty” anecdotes or allow others to 
tell such in his presence. At a certain 
Summer resort he happened to be in a com- 
pany of men one of whom was about to 
tell such a story, and looking around, asked. 
“Are there any ladies here?” The General 
replied, “No, but there are gentlemen here.” 
That man did not relate his anecdote. 


Jefferson Said It 

Recalls W. RicHarD Forp, Rotarian 

Boy Scout Executive 

Alderson, West Virginia 

I heard a lecture a few years ago in 
which the story was told, and if I re- 
member correctly, the correct answer 
is: Thomas Jefferson. 


‘Came from George Washington’ 
Thinks Harry BAILey, Rotarian 
Hardware and Produce Dealer 
Kenova, West Virginia 

I have read that anecdote and have 
it filed in my head as coming from 





MALE OR FEMALE ? 


Read the debate-of-the-month on "Do 
Men Make Better Secretaries?" on page 
30-32 of this issue. Express your view 
in a letter—not more than 300 words, 
please—to ''Talking It Over’ and send 
it care of "The Rotarian," 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. To win the $3 
for the letter adjudged best, it must 
be received by November 4, 1940 
(or, if you live outside North America, 
not later than December I, 1940). 
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George Washington. I don’t know where 
I read it or how to prove it, but I feel 
sure that our first President is the 
Famous Person who was clean living 
enough to be credited with that reply. 


A Vote for Robert E. Lee 

From L. H. Jenkins, Rotarian 

Publisher 

Richmond, Virginia 

I have heard Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, 
the best-known authority on General 
Robert E. Lee, relate this same incident, 
and he said that General Lee was the 
principal in this case. 


‘T Was Lee—’Character Confirms’ 
Says W. EskripGeE Duke, Rotarian 
Lawyer 
Charlottesville, Virginia 

General Robert E. Lee is the Famous 
Person referred to. First heard it was 
he, first read it was he—his character 
confirms it. 

The story is often attributed to others, 
including Abe Lincoln. The latter en- 
joyed and told off-shade yarns and often 
used them effectively to make a point. 

But when they are humorous, illus- 
trate a point, and are merely off-shade 
and not vulgar (and no ladies present), 
don’t many of us both use and enjoy 
them? Which last had best be “off the 
record.” 


Add: Britain in Wartime 

By R. E. Coomse, Paste Manufacturer 

President, Rotary Club 

London, England 

Rotarians who read the piece by T. A. 
Warren and myself in the August Rorar- 
IAN [British Rotary in Wartime] may 
be interested in further word on a few 
days’ average routine 
over here. 

I am going to take 
from Thursday, Aug- 
ust 15, to last night, 
the 18th. Thursday I 
had been invited out 
to our outer suburbs 
which you might know 
called Hadleigh Wood 
in Hertfordshire, to 
tea and dinner and to 
play bridge. We make this kind of ap- 
pointment for moonlight nights, be- 
cause it is just a little bit difficult to find 
your way about in the dark even if you 
know your way, because we have no 
signposts or anything these days to help. 

The siren went off just before meal- 
time and although we were sitting in 
the garden, our host thought we ought 
to go inside, which was a pity because 
it was such a brilliant evening. The 
cook looked just a little bit worried, and 
said that she thought she ought to delay 
the meal a bit in case there was any 
trouble, so we had a whisky and soda, 
and waited for the “all clear” and then 
had our meal. 

I personally can never tell which are 
the enemy planes or our own, but we 
saw some, and with the exception of 
some explosions in the far distance 
nothing happened. 

We left there about 1 o'clock for a 
15- to 18-mile drive home and passed 
sentries here and there with wire en- 





R. E. Coombe 
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KEY: (Am.) American Plan; (Eu.) European Plan; (RM) 
Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) Winter. 


CUBA 


HAVANA—-SEVILLA-BILTMORE. Centrally located. 400 
comfortable, modern rooms, Augustine Batista, Pres. 
Victor Batista, Mgr. Rates: Moderate, both Eu. and Am. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 
Hotels. Excellent service. R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. & 
Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 


CALIFORNIA 

OAKLAND—HOTEL OAKLAND. On main traffic arteries. 
Parking handy. 500 outside rooms. H. B. Klingensmith, 
Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3 up. RM Thursdays, 12:15. 

SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas. A. Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. Excellent cuisine. 


COLORADO 

COLORADO SPRINGS—ACACIA HOTEL. Popular priced, 
good food, excellent service. Jo, W. Atkinson and R. R. 
Haigler, Mgrs. Rates: Eu. $2.00 up. RM Friday, 12:15. 
CONNECTICUT 

BRIDGEPORT—THE STRATFIELD HOTEL. Rates from 
$3.00. ‘Air Conditioned Dining Rooms and Bar."’ Earl 
G. Eisenman, Mgr. RM meets Tuesday, 12:15. 

NEW HAVEN—HOTEL TAFT. Very popular Coffee Shop. 
Friendly and informal. 400 rooms, $3 up. J. O. Voit, 


Gen, Mgr. RM Tuesday, 12:15. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





FLORIDA 

MIAMI—-DALLAS PARK. Rooms, apartments, penthouses. 
Roof sun-bathing, 11 stories, overlooking beautiful Biscayne 
Bay. Moderate rates. Eu. Michael Whelan, Manager. 
ST. PETERSBURG—DENNIS HOTEL. Comfortable and 
convenient. 125 Rooms. Rates: (Eu.) $4.00 up. (Oct. 
May 1). N. L. Dennis, Owner. 


ST. PETERSBURG——THE HUNTINGTON. Truly a resort ho- 
tel of merit. 125 rooms. J. Lee Barnes, Pres.; Paul B. 
Barnes, Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Am. $7-$12. Eu. $4-$8. 


UWANN ECE Hotel 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
“In the heart of the Sunshine City” 
205 outside rooms with comb. tub-shower. 
Spacious lobbies. Cocktail lounge. Dining rm. 
Paul Brown, Man. Dir. 
Rotary meets Friday noon 











GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—-ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
fn the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. L. L. Tucker, 
Jr., Res. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. RM Monday, 12:30, 


ILLINOIS 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS —ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 





Luncheon on Tuesday 

















LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Comfortable accommoda- 
tions for 1,000 guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J. 
O'Leary, Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. 
MICHIGAN 

YPSILANTI—-HOTEL HURON. On U § r hway 112. 
Completely modern and fireproof Rates $1.50 Pp EXx- 
cellent food. E. L. Bostrom, Mgr RM M 
MINNESOTA 


ST. PAUL—HOTEL ST. ier ag west's = ad 
500 Rooms — $2.50 uf r iti 
Drive-in Garage, Byron E. Cc a Mgr. RM "Tus es., 12:15. 


MISSOURI 





voret IMMayfair 


DOWNTOWN - REAL FOOD AND 
SERVICE - NEARBY PARKING - 
PRIVATE BATH 
RADIO RECEPTION 
ee OOOO VU AAAAAA 
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NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTIC CITY—HOTEL DENNIS. Central the I 1- 
walk. Open ocean lounges, health baths I ‘ e 


Moderate rates—both plans. Walter J. B y, i 


RELAX IN ATLANTIC CITY 


ROTARY MEETS HERE TUESDAY AT 12:30 
You'll enjoy the convivial Surf 'n Sand Room, 
delicious food, sun decks. Rates: $4 European 


Plan, $6 American. Harrison Cook, Res. Mgr. 


THE SEASID A Boardwalk Hotel 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

NEW YORK 

NEW YORK CITY——-PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28th 

St. (near Fifth Ave.). Rotarians receive special attention 

1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H. Newton, Mer. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms. A_ modern hotel 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels. Ww. d. 


Black, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. 


OHIO 
CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 1000 


rooms from $2.50. Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 


conditioned. Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs. 12:15. 


GRANVILLE—THE GRANVILLE INN & GOLF COURSE, INC. 
Ohio’s smartest small hotel. Excellent accommodations. 
Eu. $2.50 up. 18 hole course. J, R. Young, Mgr. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


rw’ Ace t Fe 


Among the World's First 
Half Dozen Hotels 











= @ = 
Headquarters: Rotary Club of Phila. 
Meetings held Wednesdays, 12:30 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mar. 











KANSAS 

TOPEKA—HOTEL JAYHAWK. Newest and finest. Excel- 
lent food. Garage in connection. Rates: $2.50 up with 
bath. N. M. Mosby, Pres. & Gen’l Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15. 


VIRGINIA 

RICHMOND——THE JEFFERSON. An unusual hote!—delight- 
ful location—reasonable rates—illustrated booklet Historie 
Richmond gratis. Wm, C. Royer, Mgr. 





tanglements all ready to put across the 
road if necessary, and A.R.P. officials 
standing about, including firemen and a 
few fire engines. 

On Friday, the 17th, we had an air- 
raid warning as I was on the railway 
station. They closed the station, but the 
train service is kept on [censored]. I 
got to Liverpool Street and they allowed 
me out of the station, but will not allow 


anybody to go in; neither will the tubes. 
I got on a bus on which there was one 
Tommy and a girl who were going to 
the zoo. The busses also go [censored], 
but they must stop if firing starts. 

The City of London was very quiet. 
Horses were unharnessed and tied to 
the wheels and were contentedly eating 
their oats. Big offices closed their doors 
and in the courts people were under 
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Linemen Who Have Used 
The Nicopress Method of 
Splicing and Dead-Ending 
Recommend It 
Unconditionally 
They know that with the light, com- 


pact Nicopress Tool and Nicopress | 
Sleeves it’s a simple job to make | 





tight, uniform splices, either in the 
air or on the ground. 


nico. Nicopress Splices and Dead-Ends 





fieeve have a strength equaling or exceed- | 
ing the rated breaking strength of | 
the conductors. The conductors | 
will not pull out and the joints | 
have lasting high conductivity. 
Practical — economical — efficient — 
the Nicopress method of Splicing 
and Dead-Ending will deliver un 
surpassed service for you as it has 
for others. Write for details and 
prices today. 

pleted 

Splice 






Nicopress Offset 
Dead-End 













Offset Dead-Ena 
installed on 
Conductor 


THE NATIONAL | 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. | 


5100 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O., U.S.A. 






Canadian Mfr.—N. Slater Co., Ltd.. Mamiliton, Ont. 
Export Distributor—Iaternational Standard Electric | 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 








| cover. 


I got up to our Rotary office to 
find our Secretary working very hard. 
The Masonic Hall near has a very big 
shelter. The Connaught Rooms opposite 
where we lunch stopped cooking, but 
one could have a drink, and when the 
“all clear” was given, I went across to 
have my lunch and met many pals who 
had walked up there for a drink. 

The whole time everybody was cool 
and collected and you might have 
thought it was a Sunday. 

Saturday and Sunday I played golf as 
usual, and played with a lot of military 





| siren sounded when we were on the 14th 
| green. Planes were hovering about, 
but I could not tell whose they were. 
We saw a puff of smoke in the sky, so 
they must have been enemy craft. Any- 
way, we continued our game and got 
| back to the clubhouse to find everybody 
| cheery as ever. In the afternoon the 
same thing happened when we were on 
the 15th green. Our gunners had shot 
down a plane a little way away. We 
never saw the thing come down, but the 
caddies did. People went in the shelters 
and were given orders not to serve any 
tea. This again made the bar busy. 

That is purely my own reaction to 
the feeling in London. In the factory 
here I understand that the girls took 
their knitting down and everybody was 
happy. This.cool spirit is going on all 
over England. 

We have had lovely weather this Aug- 
ust, and it seems a shame, as in the ordi 
nary way our seaside places would be 
crowded with holiday makers. But now 
everyone is working hard over here 
with the one desire to make ourselves 
strong. 

In night life, 1 think perhaps the only 
change is that there are not so many 
bottle parties. I certainly have not been 
to one since I returned from the Havana 
Convention. The theaters, big hotels, 
restaurants, etc., are open. You cannot 
have meat and fish—you must have 
either—but there is tons to eat. You 
can have hors d'oeuvres, eggs, fruit, ices, 
tarts, cakes, cheese, etc. Food is a little 
cheaper in the restaurants. An ordinary 
meal used to cost 15/-—this costs 
10/6d now—and the same proportion all 
the way down. My Club lunch at Ree- 
hampton used to cost 4/-, but only costs 
3/6d now. 

With a few exceptions, you can say 
that England is really normal, yet defi- 
nitely underlying all this is the realiza- 
tion that we are up against something 
big, and right down in the soul of the 
people is a feeling that we must go 
through with it even if it takes one, two, 
or more years. 


Scrutinize Satire 

Suggests B. J. Nees, Rotarian 

Stock and Bond Broker 

College Park, Maryland 

Stephen Leacock in Soft Stuff for Chil- 
dren [October RorTariAn] says: “If you 
want to ‘elevate’ the books, elevate the 
people.” There is much truth in what 
he says, but I believe that while we are 
waiting for the people to be elevated, 
during these times and with world 
trends as they [Continued on page 55] 





chaps who never get the wind up. The | 
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CREATE GOOD WILL 


Lead to More Sales 


@ Imprinted Autopoint 
gifts stay on recipients’ 
desks year after year to re- 
mind them of you and your 
big sales points. Find out 
how to do a daily job of sell- 
ing by “remote control’? — 
Autopoint can help you with 
Autopoint pencils, pencil- 
and-knife gift sets, memo 
cases, and many others. 
Write for catalog and tested 
methods used by thousands 
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business gifts . . . in free 
book, ‘‘37 Sales Plans.”’ 
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No. 157—Daily Date Calendar— 
smartly streamlined. Pad always 
level withtop eliminates ‘‘empty”’ 
appearance. ‘“‘V-slotted"’ calendar 
sheets are easily pulled out — no 
unsightly stubs. Walnut Bakelite 
molded case. 
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A Few Introductions— 
The West is in 
STANLEY VESTAI 
Kansas-born and 
Oklahoma - schooled, 
he spent three years 
as a Rhodes Scholar 
in Oxford University, 
from which he was 
graduated with hon 


ors, but the absence os 


seems only to have 


Vestal 

deepened his _ fond- 

ness for his plains and their people 
for soon he was back, deep in re 
searches among them \ dozen bo 
like ‘Dobe Walls and Mounte Ve 
have sprung from this avidity Hi 
students—he teaches English at the 
University of Oklahoma—know him as 
WALTER STANLEY CAMPBELL, “STANLI 
VESTAL” being a pseudonym. He can 


“stick” a horse, belongs to a polo club 
It's a bit strange for CHANNIN 
POLLOCK to write 

> + about the theatel 

al \ from one of its plush 
seats For over 40 
vears he has been 
somewhere behind 
the curtain or off 


stage. After some 





years as press agent 


NX for the Shuberts and 
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Pollock 





newspapers and mag 
azines, he retired to write plays—and 
of his several score The Enemy and 
The Fool and others will long outlast 
him. . . . BETTE HUGHES is a 23-veai 
old Canadian newspaperwoman and 
magazine writer whose passion it is 
to travel the North American Con 
tinent—and then write about it ; 
JESSE RAINSFORD SPRAGUE is, in a sense, 
the voice of the merchant. For over 
20 years he was behind the counter 
of his own store or “on the road” 
for another. Then he sat down to 
write—his profession ever since—and 
such books as The 
Making of a Mer 
chant, An American 
Banker, The Chain 
Store Man, and The 
Lumberman re- 
sulted. Magazine 
articles flow steadily 
from his capable pen. 
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THE NEED OF NOW 


By Douglas Malloch 


= 


The need of now is virtuous thinking 


(Whole virtues, not half virtues, friends), 


A little less of private winking, 
Of justifying means with ends. 

No end is right accomplished wrongly, 
The only good is good all through. 

Men must believe, believe so strongly 
That nothing but the right will do. 


The need of now is virtuous leading 


(Straight up, straight on, whatever cause), 
Not writing what will make good reading, 


Or speaking only for applause. 





For truth is not a thing of season, 
A thing to alter or to trade: 

Men must be right before they reason, 
And then may reason unafraid. 


The need of now is virtuous doing 
(To think the right is not enough), 

The path discovering, pursuing, 
However hard, however rough. 

They nothing to the world are giving 
Who, knowing right, the wrong ailow: 

Right thinking, leading, doing, living, 
These are the need, the need of now. 
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By Chesley R. Perry 


Secretary, Rotary International 


| world confusion 
jeopardizes humanity’s high ideals 
and brings despair upon peoples 
everywhere. Many folks are 
gripped in a paralysis of fear. 
Many are rushing off in all direc- 
tions. Many cry, ‘“What’s the 
use?” World events seem to 
threaten the very existence of Ro- 
tary. The Board of Directors of 
Rotary International accepts the 
situation not as a threat, but as a 
challenge. The Board has pro- 
claimed in essence: 
Rotary Clubs, we challenge 
you! 
Rotarians, we challenge 
you! 
Bring to your communities 
stability. 
Bring to your neighbors 
faith. 
Bring to your countries 
calmness. 
In your individual commu- 
nities, in your countries, and 

in the world at large, encour- 

age mankind to maintain 

faith in the ultimate triumph 

of right and justice. Be 

strong and ready for leader- 

ship in any crisis. Be a help- 
ful stabilizing force in your 
environment. Carry on. 

Carry forward. Carry 

through. 

From scores—yes, hundreds— 
of Rotary Clubs in countries that 
have been at war for many months 
come abundant proofs that the 
Board’s confidence in Rotary is 
well placed. From Club after Club 
in Australia, New Zealand, China, 
Japan, France, Great Britain, Can- 
ada, and other countries have 
come evidences that they not only 
carry on their regular routine, but 
also perform additional functions 
or wartime activities of a service 
nature. 

Not only in countries at war, but 
also in all countries is there a 
challenge to Rotary. Clubs in 
over 5,000 localities—an average 


A Message to Rotary 


In a distraught world in which men question Right’s 
ultimate triumph lies opportunity for calm leadership. 


of nearly 50 business and profes- 
sional men in each Club—what a 
force for calmness, determination, 
vision, energy, and action! 

In its important decision 
adopted at the July, 1940, meeting, 
the Board of Rotary International 
gives to all Rotary Clubs and Ro- 
tarians suggestions for activities 
during the period of world con- 
flict—delineating them in a five- 
fold simplicity and directness any 
Club can easily follow. These 
constitute a signpost of directions 
for a baffled Club, a program of 
activities for a vigorous Club, and 
a thrilling inspiration to all. It is 
a great message couched in simple 
and moving terms. When all fol- 
low through, it will heighten reg- 
ular Rotary service and intensify 
Rotary. The message: 

“The Board is deeply conscious 
of the fact that Rotarians and Ro- 
tary Clubs everywhere have, in 
this period of world confusion and 
crisis, the desire to express in a 
useful and effective way the ideals 
of their organization. Confident 
that Rotary will play its part, the 
Board calls upon Rotarians and 
Rotary Clubs everywhere to enlist 
in the following services: 

“1. Each Rotarian and each Ro- 
tary Club shall seek in thought 
and action to proclaim and to ap- 
ply the basic principle of Rotary 
—that service is the true and en- 
during foundation for the success 
of both men and nations. 

“2. Each Rotarian and each Ro- 
tary Club shail, with increased de- 
votion to the principle of service, 
seek to make such practical appli- 
cation of Rotary ideals and prin- 
ciples as special community and 
national needs may require. 

“3. Each Rotarian and Club 
shall enlist to increase the Club’s 
membership by at least 10 percent, 


thus to increase the potential in- 
fluence of Rotary. Each Club so 
enlisting shall transmit notice of 
its Club action or enlistment to 
the President or Secretary of Ro- 
tary International 

“4. Each Rotarian and Rotary 
Club shall actively consider every 
possible opportunity to strengthen 
the Rotary movement by the addi- 
tion of new Clubs and shall report 
to the District Governor sugges- 
tions that may serve to strengthen 
the influence of Rotary through 
its extension to new communities 

“5. It is the duty of each Club 
to act as a leader in its community 
by sponsoring a forum to which 
speakers may come to inform and 
inspire people about matters that 
affect vitally their daily lives and 
in any other way which is possible 
contribute to an enlightened pub- 
lic opinion.” 


Boece five services in which Ro- 
tarians and Rotary Clubs are 
called upon to enlist are natural 
and logical steps. The first one is 
a definition of the principle of Ro- 
tary and allegiance thereto. The 
second is a call to give belief in 
the ideal of service actual and 
practical application, not only in 
the community where Rotarians 
live, but also in the nation of 
which they are a part. The 
strengthening of the Rotary ideal 
and its application are then car- 
ried forward in three logical steps: 

The first, to increase the Club’s 
membership, thereby to make its 
service more effective; the next, 
to add other Clubs in order that 
there may be more communities 
with the ideal of Rotary service; 
and, finally, the sharing of the 
ideal of Rotary and its world ap- 
plication with non-Rotarians of 
the community. 
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By Channing Pollock 


Author and Lecturer 


I... SEAT was still warm when 


thousands of other men and wom 
en, coming and going and leaving 
no record Even those near me 
even the overflowing fellow nex 
me—have no _ individuality no 
meaning in the enveloping dark 
ness 

This is the world in microcosm 
its population coming and going, 
the thoughts, the actions, the very 
identity of each, touching the in- 
curious others only occasionally 
and momentarily Thousands or 
millions of wooden figures, un- 
seen, unknown, none greatly con 
cerned with the rest, vet all of the 
same timber 

Remarkable how the person is 
lost in the crowd. Spotlighted, the 
conductor of the orchestra ap 
pears; instantly, thousands of 
hands strike their mates in a burst 
of applause. Almost none of us 
knows the conductor, or what he 
has done or will do; almost none 
of us would have applauded alone; 
the others applaud, so do we. Of 
what are we thinking, or do we 
think? Those who contrived the 
show knew to what instances, and 
at what instants, the crowd would 
respond. A lifted baton, a phrase, 
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In tomorrow’s world, the author muses, are we to be 
merely puppets? Is this show our world in miniature? 


a gesture, a movement—here and 
now, as outside and in all time, 
we respond. Meaningless cheers 
for meaningless symbols. Who are 
you or I to ask meanings? We 
are lost in the crowd, and should 
be drowned in the cheers. When 
we are gone, there will be new 
crowds still cheering at the same 
instances. 

The music is finished, and the 
play begins. We have come to 
sorrow or rejoice for shadows on 
a screen, to glow at their nobility, 
to be concerned with their affairs 
The imagined affairs of thin shad- 
ows. Yet, sitting together here, 
fellows, with the same blood in 
our veins and hearts, we are not 
concerned with one another. The 
overflowing chap next to me: is 
he happy or miserable? I don’t 
know, or care. He is only one of 
thousands, or millions. So are the 
shadows, but I care about those. 
Is the man beside me noble or 
contemptible, courageous or cow- 
ardly—what’s that to the rest of 
us? 

Across the world are grief and 
pain, Courage and nobility, but 
they are realities. Across the 
world, metal is tearing human 
flesh, but that is real, too. When 
these shadows fight for love and 
freedom, we can watch comfort- 
ably. Love and freedom are 


words; comfort, perhaps, is too 
much to pay for them. Here we 
can cheer comfortably; we are 
safe here in our cushioned seats, 
feeling shadow emotions for shad- 
ows. The realities are afar off. 
The man next us is afar off, too, 
and so are all the thousands, or 
millions, who have come and gone, 
who are coming and going, afar 
off in the enveloping darkness 
Let’s pretend that only the shad- 
OWS are near us, and real. 

Tinsel and marble and gold be- 
fore us, around us. That is worth 
the price of admission. It isn’t 
our tinsel and marble and gold, of 
course, but it gives us dignity and 
importance we are not able to find 
in ourselves. We have rented dig- 
nity and importance for a dollar. 
It is worth that to tread soft car- 
pets, to be surrounded by defer- 
ence, and order, and beauty. It 
would cost more to bring about 
order outside. We should have to 
do something—all of us—to create 
order and beauty in the world. 

We are but thousands, or mil- 
lions, of wooden figures, moved 
only by powers outside of our- 
selves, concerned only with our- 
selves. Thousands of years we 
have been like that—a crowd un- 
der an arched roof; following 
ushers, sitting where bidden, re- 
joicing in shadows; in marble and 
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gold that do not belong to us, and 
in miracles that are no part of us. 

For all this is miracle—this 
lofty building, the marble and 
gold, and the music and shadows. 
What a miracle age is ours, and 
what miracle men, we who created 
it. What were all other ages be- 
side this, their zenith? Here are 
shadows without substance, voices 
that come from nowhere and say 
nothing, mechanical marvels 
turned into toys. Here, now, the 
orchestra—scores of figures like 
the rest of us—is lifted miracu- 
lously, moves across the stage, 
and is lifted again. We made that 
possible. The orchestra is moved 
with the smooth precision of great 
guns. Somewhere the great guns 
are moving. We made that pos- 
sible, too. 

By the same sort of mechanical 
miracle, Big Bertha is _ lifted, 
moves smoothly to its appointed 
position, and vomits forth death. 
Ships hide under the seas for as- 
sassination, and other ships flv 
aloft with cargoes of murder. 
The miracles we’ve made may de- 
stroy our miracles. The same 
genius, the same skill, the same 
steel and engines that make this 
show possible, make that show 
possible, too. 

Should we have been happier, 
perhaps, without miracles—if we 
had been walking over meadow- 
land on this spot instead of soft 
carpets, with above us 
rather than marble arches, and 
friends and neighbors about us 
rather than shadows? If man had 
not discovered miracles that lift 
orchestras, and great guns, and 
ships that shower murder? Should 
we have been better off if we had 
devoted ourselves to less material 
miracles—to understanding, and 
kindness, and order in the uni- 
verse? That might have been 
more worth the effort than these 
toys—but who would think so? 
Around me, thousands of eyes are 
intent on the shadows; eagerly oc- 
cupied with their loves and hates, 
joy or suffering. Would thou- 
sands, or millions, with eyes 
turned to that kind of vision, pay 
the price for mere order in the 
universe? 

This is their civilization, and 
ours; what’s the end of it, and is 


stars 


SHOULDERING a symbol of the world, Lew 
Lawrie’s bronze Atlas looks down upon New 
York throngs filling Rockefeller Center. 
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there an end? Is every end a be- 
ginning, and each beginning an- 
other end, or will it all change for- 
ever, or end forever? Shall we al- 
Ways be spectators at a show in 
which we have no voice, wishing 
only shadows and comfort? Shall 
the end be gold and marble, and 
pomp and glory that are not ours; 
symbols to make us cheer, and 
music to make us emotional over 
shadows—if even our cheers and 
emotions survive or matter then? 

Shall we be even more helpless 
wooden figures, moving at word 
of command; living as_ bidden, 
dying as required? Shall we be 
like those girls who have just 
taken the place of the shadows on 
that huge stage: puppets dressed 
alike, thinking the same thing—if 
at all; moving in a design prede- 
termined by a director—or dic- 


tator. One—two—three. Every 
leg lifted at the same instant. One 
—two—three. Right face. For- 
ward six paces—halt—cheer— 
“Sieg Heil!” “Viva!” “Yay!” 











Ours not to ask, even if 
even if 


Why? 
there were an answer; 
there purpose; 
marching, we were going any 
where. It was planned so. _ By 
whom? By miracles we created 
Nothing matters now, perhaps, 
but that we shall fit into the mira- 
cle, inio a bigger show, for the 


were a even HU, 


greater power and glory of some 
thing, of someone; for bigger and 
better moving platforms, and 
States, and guns, and bombing 
planes, and conquerors. This i: 
the price of miracles, and comfort; 
the price to be paid with comfort, 
and human dignity, and happi 
ness, and life itself. This is the 
climax, the zenith. 
One—two—three 
screams. Flags wave 


The musi 
Around me, 
the crowd cheers. The curtain 
falls. Down the aisles comes an 
other crowd. Will it be better or 
worse, or wiser or happier, or the 


same crowd? How can I say? It 


my time to go now The show 


will begin again. 


























By Wm. F. McDermott 


D.. YOU EVER visit Taylor 
Rapids, snuggled down in the 
northern Wisconsin woods? If 
not, you never will) For Taylor 
Rapids community is no more— 
not even a “ghost settlement.” Its 
shacks have been torn down. wells 
filled in, and a forest started on 
the site. Even the surest things 
death and taxes, have vanished 
along with Taylor Rapids com 
munity, so complete has been its 


Photos: (across) (1 & 2) C of W. Photographic Laboratory: 


(3) Wisconsin Conservation Dept. 





pulled stakes, others hung on in 
poverty and isolation. 

Taylor Rapids community de- 
clined in population to seven fam- 
ilies, six on relief, with no out- 
iook for self-sustenance. Marinette 
County, which had to foot the 
bills, hired an auditor to check the 
income and outgo. He found that 
Taylor Rapids had paid $276 in 
county, State, and school taxes in 
six years But it had required for 
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over farms on a vast scale. It is 
done mostly by tax delinquencies 
and abandonment, partly by pur- 
chase and trade, and turning the 
land back to Nature—with an in 
telligent eye to large timbe: 
tracts, game refuges, Summer- 
resort regions, and many a sports 
man’s paradise years ahead. 

In eight years, one-seventh ot! 
the entire area of Wisconsin— 
more than all of Massachusetts— 
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BEST BUILDINGS in Taylor Rapids, Wisconsin, 


elimination. Its disappearance 1s 
due to the Badger State’s theory 
that it is better to go wild than to 
go broke 

Twenty years ago, when the 
boom was on to make an agricul 
tural empire out of Wisconsin's 
“slash” or cutover lands, Taylor 
Rapids, like scores of other settle- 
ments, was self-sustaining. Hun- 
dreds of hard-working families, 
lured by the promise of rich land 
at a bargain, had put their life 
savings into the clearings, many 
of them located at the end of dim 
forest trails 

But fate had stacked the cards 
against them. A crop or two, and 
the shallow soil faded out. Sav- 
ings—what little they still had 
—were quickly dissipated. Taxes 
piled up. The future was black 
with despair. It was a case of 
move, starve, or goon relief Re- 
alizing they were licked. many 
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were this home (left) and the one-room schocl (center), but this was before the town vanished and} 


its support for the same period: 


MOP SCnOOIsS ....i+hee $ 9,154 
ga”: | are 7,300 
eee.) 5,148 

LE ee eee trae $21,602 


The deficit was $21,326. County 
officials went into a huddle. 

“Let’s buy ‘em out and turn the 
site back to forest,” suggested one 
The idea was approved and a deal 
was struck. The seven settlers 
were bought out fer $7,500—the 
money coming out cf savings in 
road, school, and relief funds— 
and the Taylor Rapids community 
became a memory 

What happened to Taylor Rap- 
ids is part and parcel of Wiscon- 
sin’s ingenious plan to save money; 
to improve the health, education, 
and opportunities of its rural pop- 
ulation; and to restore its natural 
resources by acquiring wilderness 
settlements and submarginal cut- 


has been taken permanently out 
of “circulation.” Five million 
acres of a State total of 35,364,000, 
and the end is not yet. 

A unique zoning law—an adap- 
tation of the familiar city plan of 
property restriction—is Wiscon- 
sin’s weapon of attack. The first 
State to adopt such an act, it per- 
mits, but does not compel, coun- 
ties to regulate and restrict their 
land to forestry, agriculture, and 
recreation. 

It was the outgrowth of the 
boom collapse between 1924 and 
1928 Little tax money was com- 
ing in, a barrel of it was going out. 
Stranded settlers created an acute 
problem of schooling, relief, road 
building, health, and fire hazard. 
Complaints reached the Legisla- 
ture, which appointed a commit- 
tee to work out a plan. No junk- 


eting outfit, this committee. All. 


through the northern country it 
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held hearings, called in isolated 


ail . 
settlers as well as heavy taxpay- . ‘ + 
ers, summoned experts, and finally Leg : 7°54 
worked out a scheme that had the ~" ' 
stamp of authority and practica- ‘ SF . 





bility. It proposed that county 
boards of supervisors be given the 
right through the enactment of 
county zoning ordinances to “reg- 
ulate, restrict, and determine the 
areas within which agriculture, 
forestry, and recreation may be 
conducted.” 

In 1923 Wisconsin had passed a 
law enabling counties to zone land 
next to cities so that the suburban 
development might be harmoni- 
ous with the metropolitan. In 
1929, by simply amending that 

















ders migrated to well-built houses like this (above). 







law so counties could segregate 
land for farming and nonfarming 
purposes, rural zoning on a com- 
prehensive scale became legal. 

Oneida was the first county to 
kick off with a real rural zoning 
system. It was hustled into it by 
a settler who knew that the Wis- 
consin law guaranteed every fam- 
ily a road and a school. He lived 
18 miles from the nearest settle- 
ment and his wife was a normal- 
school graduate capable of teach- 
ing her own children. But he de- 
manded that a road be built and 
kept open the year around, and 
that schooling be provided for his 
children. 

A deal that cost the county 
money—yet saved it thousands— 
was arranged whereby the family 
was resettled on better land near 
an existing road and school. But 
it stirred the county board of su- 
pervisors to action to prevent fur- 
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CUT LOGS jamming rivers is only one side of Wisconsin's lumbering industry, which has a 
future because the State is reclaiming wastelands and restocking them with new timber. 


ther settlement in inaccessible 
areas. They asked the Wisconsin 
Conservation Commission and the 
College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for help in 
drafting a zoning ordinance 

It was agreed that the people 
must know and approve it before 
its adoption. Seventeen public 
meetings were held throughout 
the county. It was explained that 
zoning was a drastic thing—tak- 
ing from the people the right to 
do with their land as they pleased 
But they decided overwhelmingly 
for it, and indicated what land 
they wanted barred to agriculture 
All was done on a democratic ba- 
sis—no pressure was applied, no 
orders were handed down from 
above. It was the will of the peo- 
ple, expressed 24 to 1 

In the next five years 23 other 
counties followed the same proce- 
dure in restricting land use. But 
they had not raised a bar against 
new settlers. In fact, it encour 
aged them. It kept them from be- 
ing victimized by the purchase of 
barren isolated land and guided 
them to the 3 million acres of pro- 
ductive land in the 24 counties still 
open to settlement—enough land, 
according to University of Wis- 
consin authorities, to take care of 
all expected newcomers for the 
next 50 to 75 years. 
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Several million acres reverted 
to the counties—the local unit of 
land control in Wisconsin — 
through tax default. Instead of 
putting this land up for public 
sale, as customary, the counties 
cancelled the taxes and called it a 
bargain because future hazards of 
heavy road and school expense 
were eliminated. 

As zoning was not retroactive, 
isolated settlers were dealt with 
individually. Many were bought 
out, others relocated. Today 
fewer than 2,000 remain, one-half 
of whom are on the edge of un- 
restricted districts and convenient 
to roads and schools. Only 50 are 
now without a road. A four-year 
plan, developed by Professor W. 
A. Rowlands, specialist in land 
economics at the University of 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, 
and pioneer authority on rural 
zoning, provides for*the adequate 
resettlement of the last isolated 
1,000 families The _ estimated 
cost is about $1,000 each. 

Counties have been generous. 
Take the case of the hard worker 
who had only three acres of his 
“forty” in a jungle cleared, and 
this was stony ground. The 
county deeded him 30 acres of 
good land, available to a road and 
school; it helped him get a reha- 
bilitation loan to build a barn and 











a foundation for his house, and to 
put in his crops. Then it fur- 
nished him a tractor to skid his 
house and poultry buildings from 
the old location to the new. Win- 
ter found the family well estab 
lished, with crops in the barn, and 
reliefers had become taxpayers. 
Zoning has eased the tax situa- 
tion. The road-and-school guar- 
anty, plus relief to mendicants, 
kept many counties on the verge 
of bankruptcy. One county spent 
$1,200 to build a road into a squat- 
ter’s $300 clearing, and he used it 
just once—to travel out to Rhine- 
lander, where he got a job in a 
factory. Another county spent 
$1,800 servicing one family for a 
year, although the total family in- 
vestment in the county was less 











than $800. Another paid $4,000 for 
snow removal one season for a 
community of six families. 

Where zoning is effective, rural 
slums — marked by shacks in 
which disease-breeding vermin 
hide, wells infected by outhouses 
near-by, primitive educational fa- 
cilities, and an absence of medical 
and nursing care as well as reli- 
gious and social life—have been 
almost wiped out. Cabins and 
shacks which once housed pio- 
neers became the haven from year 
to year of squatters, who shift with 
the seasons. They moved, but 
communicable diseases remained. 
A mother died of typhoid in 
one of these shelters. A squatter 
family moved in the next season— 
in a month three of them were 
dead of typhoid. Such tragedies 
have spurred “slum clearance.” 
Counties have destroyed many 
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tar-paper shanties, old logging- 
camp bunkhouses, and other ref- 
uges; filled impure wells; burned 
obnoxious outhouses; sanitized 
premises; blocked old trails. 
Rural-school standards have ad- 
vanced. Instead of poverty- 
stricken little schools of four to 
ten pupils each, consolidated 
schools of 25 to 50 pupils each 
have become frequent—and at a 
much lower cost. A rural school 
with 30 or 40 children can be op- 
erated at a cost of $40 per pupil 
per year, while if there are six 
children or less, the expense may 
range up to $300 each, or even 
more, and with a fraction of the 
efficiency. In Three Lakes one 
school serves six former districts, 
busses operating 20 miles to trans- 





A TYPICAL “before and 
after” zoning picture: 
an abandoned farm 
(above) before the re- 
foresters (right) took 
over, and fruits of seven 
years: a stand of pine 
soon ready for the mills. 


port the children. Yet the expense 
is less although schooling has im- 
proved. Scores of isolated schools 
have been closed as a result of 
consolidation. 

Forest fires have decreased, 
rangers say, through the elimina- 
tion of squatters, who working 
alone clearing land often were un- 
able to control their brush and 
stump fires. Also needless deaths, 
inevitable to isolation—such as an 
old lady who was taken sick and 
died in a remote cabin without 
medical attention. Three days 
later a trapper found the husband 
helpless by her side. Snowplows 
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cut a road part way tothem. Then 
a man on snowshoes dragged a to- 
boggan the last few miles to bring 
the body out for burial. Medical 
aid went in to the man 

The new principle has brought 
to the rural regions the idea of col- 
lective action toward Wisconsin’s 
goal—rural families on self-sus- 
taining farms, accessible the year 
round, with mail, school, cream- 
route, and health service always 
available. It gives them oppor- 
tunity for religious instruction and 
social intercourse, as well as im- 
proved economic status. It paves 
the way for local government reor- 
ganization. 

From the beginning Wisconsin 
has carried on reforestation on the 
land turned back to Nature. The 
State subsidizes the counties for 
loss of taxes on zoned jand and for 
its rehabilitation. Federal, State, 











and county forests are in the pic- 
ture. Water conservation, check- 
ing of erosion, establishment of 
bird and game refuges, restocking 
of streams for fishing, increase of 
wild life, prevention of forest fires, 
extension of Summer and Winter 
sport facilities and recreational 
and resort areas—all are a part of 
the 25-year plan under way 
Employment on a large scale is 
part of the scheme. As F. G. Wil- 
son, superintendent of crop forest 
ry of the Wisconsin Conservation 
Department and a leader in for 
estry and rural zoning, so well 
points out: “Forestry work is just 
getting well under way \ lot of 
time, a lot of money, and a lot of 
men will be required to restore 
natural resources to their former 
peak. We hope to employ as many 
men in rebuilding the woods as 
there were loggers in cutting them 
When our goal is achieved, mil 
lions will have been added to Wis 
consin’s wealth and the welfare 
of the people greatly enhanced.” 
Wisconsin is going wild in au 
intelligent and courage 
ous way. As Dean C. L 
Christensen, of the Col 
lege of Agriculture. puts 
it, “Local people now 
have the right to deter 
mine in a_ thoroughly 
democratic manner the 
ultimate destiny of their 
natural resources.” Such 
pioneering points the way 
to conserving natural 
wealth—and people. The 
“Grapes of Wrath” don’t 
ripen if soil is lacking 
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By Paul H. King 


President, The International Society 
for the Welfare of Cripples 


0. THE EVENING of Me- 


morial Day, 1907, in Elyria, Ohio 
two interurban cars telescoped 
Kighty-four persons returning 
home from an outing were killed 
or injured 

Such a tragedy would stir any 
community, but Elyria folk were 
Of the 16 who 


might 


unusually aroused 
died of injuries, 
have lived had there been a gen- 
eral hospital in the town. A loca! 
sanitarium proved inadequate 
One of the victims was Homer, 
18-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs 
Edgar F. Allen. Homer was one 
of those who might have lived, 
they were told, if he only could 
have been rushed to a hospital 
The Allens were shocked, dazed, 
then themselves to 


several 


slowly set 
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Tragedy opened a path of service for this Rotarian who 
fathered a world society to aid all crippled children. 


carry on—hiding the void in their 
hearts. 

Allen had his work to do. That 
helped—some. One morning on the 
way to his tie and telegraph-pole 
plant, he met an old lawyer friend. 
They talked of commonplaces; 
then, as they were about to part. 
the friend asked: 

“Have vou collected 
for your son’s death?” 

“Have I collected?”’ Allen 
stopped, his face working. “Accept 
money for my son’s death?” 

But his friend had a suggestion. 

“Why not accept the money and 
with it start a modern hospital?” 

Indeed, why not? Allen asked 
himself that many times. The 
suggestion was discussed in the 
Allen home, and approved. Then 
he went to work on it. 

On October 30, 1908, the Elyria 
Memorial Hospital was dedicated, 
with Edgar F. Allen its unsalaried 
treasurer. He had previously sold 
his business to devote all his time 
to the hospital project. Today 
there are five buildings in the hos- 
pital plant—a million-dollar com- 
munity service center. But that 
is a middle-of-the-book chapter in 
the career of the man who, where- 
ever the plea of crippled children 
is heeded the world over, came 
to be known as Daddy Allen. 

Let us return to the first chap- 
ter and speak of a tot by the name 
of Jimmy. A bout with infantile 
paralysis brought Jimmy to the 
hospital in 1911. Daddy Allen was 
attracted to his cheerful freckled 
face. Often on his rounds he talked 
to Jimmy, and watched with pride 
his steady improvement. 

Then he wondered if there were 
other Jimmies about who needed 
help. There were—200 of them in 
his own Lorain County! 

“Why shouldn't there be a hos- 


damages 


pital for crippled children?” he de 
manded of a friendly medico. 

“There should be,” he answered 
himself, and the doctor agreed 
They began at once to do some 
thing about it. Among others 
they interested Mrs. Ada Gates. 
widow of a Cleveland advertising 
executive. On April 6, 1915, the 
Gates Memorial Hospital for Crip- 
pled Children was dedicated. And 
from then on the cause of the crip 
pled child became Edgar F. Al- 
len’s magnificent obsession. 

“We expected that crippled chil- 
dren would pour in from all over 
Ohio after the Gates Hospital was 
opened,” Daddy Allen once told 
me, “but much to our surprise this 
happened neither the first nor the 
second year.” The psychology of 
the cripple and his parents hadn't 
been considered. Many could not 
afford care, for example, but were 
too proud to accept “charity.” 

Eventually the whole problem 
of the handicapped was found to 
be a matter of, first, social wel- 
fare; second, public health; third, 
education; and fourth, employ- 
ment. That analysis holds as good 
today as when Daddy Allen first 
charted it many years ago. 

Investigation convinced him 
that in the care of cripples the 
State should be concerned. So 
he sought a “constituency” for 
crippled children. He talked 
to branches of the Y.M.C.A., 
churches, and chambers of com 
merce. In 1919, after three years 
of effort, he organized the Ohio 
Society for Crippled Children. 

Membership was recruited from 
the Rotary Clubs of Elyria, To- 
ledo, and Cleveland—for among 
his fellow Rotarians Daddy found 
ready ears, warm hearts, and will- 
ing hands. It is, in passing, a mat- 
ter of interest that Rotarians of 
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Syracuse, New York, were spon- 
soring crippled-children work as 
early as 1913!* 

By 1921, Daddy’s Ohio Society 
had gained sufficient momentum 
to enlist the aid of the Ohio Hos- 
pital Association; the State de- 
partments of health, welfare, and 
education; and the orthopedic sur- 
geons of the State. Cemented by 
Daddy’s energy, the “Ohio Plan” 
for corrective care and education 
soon secured legislative support, 
and became a functioning reality. 

But Daddy Allen didn’t hang up 
his spurs. He was just beginning. 
He saw too much work undone. 
and adopted “Keep on keeping 
on” as his motto. Rotarians in 
other States had heard of his 
work, and he was in demand as a 
luncheon speaker. 

It was at a Port Huron, Mich- 
igan, Rotary luncheon that I first 
saw and met Daddy Allen. At first 
he seemed to be just an ordinary 
businessman talking about his 
hobby—crippled children—before 
a Club which was already main- 
taining an excellent camp for 
cripples. 

But there was something about 
Daddy that made him different: 
his earnestness! I had never been 
especially interested in crippled 
children, but that day changed my 
life, just as the death of his son 
and tiny Jimmy’s miraculous re- 
covery had changed Daddy AIl- 
len’s. I had no idea, of course, 
that I was to take over his work 
when he could no longer carry on, 
and that, “as one of his boys,” I 
was to succeed him as president 
of his International Society for 
Crippled Children. 

This rather short, bald, smiling 
fellow who talked at luncheon 
that day in Port Huron wasn’t 
what the world calls a genius. It 
would be more apt to say that he 
was just a run-of-the-mill busi- 
nessman. He was modest, con- 
servative, popular with men and 
youngsters, with a great heart and 





* Rotary took official recognition of work 
among crippled children as an activity for 
Rotarians and Rotary Clubs when at its 
annual Convention in Dallas, Texas, in 
1929, a Resolution was adopted, Article 
II, Section 5, of which reads as follows: 

“Sec. 5. Crippled Children. Rotary In- 
ternational commends to member Clubs 
the work of bringing to crippled children 
physical correction, surgical relief, and 
education in cases where such treatment 
will be of benefit, as offering an oppor- 
tunity for humanitarian service in their 
respective communities.” 

Today finds a majority of Rotary Clubs 
or their members actively engaged in work 
for crippled children. 
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a marvellous singleness of pur- 
pose. He became the very em- 
bodiment of St. Paul’s word: “This 
one thing I do.” And he did it 
with all his might. 

Yes, it was his magnificent ob- 
session. When I became his “right- 
hand man,” as first vice-president 
of the Society, he would often say 
to me: 

“Paul, don’t load up with so 
many of these other things. You’ll 
have more time for crippled chil- 
dren.” 

Nothing else seemed important. 
At times he even lost a bit of 
patience with those who couldn't 
go all the way with him. But when 
he needed money, Daddy Allen al- 
ways got it. He’d strike out fora 
town, and go down one side of the 
street and up the other. And he’d 
always come home with cash when 
the Society needed it most! 

Daddy Allen not only knew but 
mixed with people, young and old. 
I remember well a visit we made 
at a school for cripples in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ushered into a room, 
we faced 40 or 50 youngsters. 

Always at his ease, Daddy Allen 


just smiled and started making 


shadow pictures of rabbits, dogs, 


moments the little folks were gig 
gling and in love with hin I 

words of encouragement fell upon 
eager ears, and many a youngster 
there and elsewhere found hi 


place in life through visits of thi 


kind The same was true with 
hard-boiled bankers—this disarm 
ing manner of Daddy Allen His 


dynamic personality and his en- 
thusiasm always softened them 
and his work went ahead 

He never begged. His point was 
that it was a privilege to help 
youngsters with crooked spines or 
twisted legs. He was a prolific let 
ter writer and traveller, covering 
as much as 40,000 miles in a year, 
exclusive of European jaunts. No 


to 


see: Presidents, Governors, and 


one was too important for him 


Princes 

Once when the Society was badly 
in need of funds, | proposed, as 
chairman of the finance commit 
tee, that we sell crippled-children 
seals 

‘A good idea, Paul,” he beamed: 


MAKING a typical hospital visit here are the late “Daddy” and “Mother” Allen, who did 
so much for crippled children. Rotarian-Author Paul H. King looks on with keen approval 
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“go and get President Roosevelt 
to endorse the plan.” 

It was as simple as that with 
him. I went to see the President, 
who gave us a splendid letter ap- 
proving the seals, which were 
adopted at the Society’s Wichita, 
Kansas, convention in 1933. Now 
each year finds them on sale and 
in ever-increasing demand at 
Kaster time. 

And no one was too unimpor- 
tant, either. Daddy wrote and 
called on the humblest. He didn't 
feel that he needed “the biggest 
men,” or that he needed thou- 
sands of supporters to do things. 
Small groups with enthusiasm 
were enough. And he'd rather 
have a man give service than 
money. He saw in Rotary a great 
force to advance the movement 


0. OCTOBER 13, 1921, Daddy 
Allen called together at Toledo, 
Ohio, approximately 100 Rotarians 
and other professional people 
from Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, New 
York, and Ontario, Canada. That 
the representation from outside 
the United States was limited 
didn’t daunt Daddy Allen. It still 
became an International Society, 
and he became its first president 

Our beloved Founder of Rotary 
was there. A warm friend of Ed- 
gar Allen, Paul Harris’ wise coun- 
sel and able support have meant 
much to the cause. 

Last year from July 16 to 22, in 
the city of London, England, that 
same Society saw 420 delegates 
from 45 countries assembled in its 
fourth world congress 

Its constituent in the United 
States, the National Society, works 
with the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor and the Re- 
habilitation Division of the Office 
of Education in the Department of 
the Interior, and many State 
agencies; it coOperates with Ro- 
tarians, Shriners, Kiwanians, Elks, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, the 
American Legion, members of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
other organizations. 

How the work of Daddy Allen 
spread to other countries is a story 
in itself. Typical was the influ- 
ence of the Crippled Children 
Assembly at Rotary’s 1933 Con- 
vention in Boston. Among those 
attending an Assembly breakfast 
was the then District Governor 
Thomas List, of New Zealand. 
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Seeing Tom’s interest, I invited 
him to the speakers’ table “to say 
a few words.” 

“If you fellows can do this sort 
of thing, why can’t we?” he asked 
in the course of his short speech. 

He answered his own question 
by going home and organizing the 
New Zealand Society for Cripples. 
Lord Nuffield became interested 
in the program, and this English 
industrialist gave £50,000. A man 
and wife in Auckland donated a 
house and 13 acres to be used as 
a home for cripples, and Lord Nuf- 
field came along with £10,000 as 
an endowment for such homes. 

Mexico is another example. Fol- 
lowing Rotary’s Convention and 
its Crippled Children Assembly 
at Mexico City in 1935, the Mex- 


ican Association of Friends of 


Crippled Children was formed. 
Ten years earlier, in 1925, two Ro- 
tarians from Dublin found a seed 
which they planted back home. 
Soon all of Ireland blossomed with 
work in behalf of cripples. One 
could mention other examples. 

Enthusiasm for Daddy Allen’s 
vision resulted in four great world 
congresses, which grew out of Ro- 
tary’s 1927 Convention in Ostend, 
Belgium — Geneva, The Hague, 
Budapest, and London. At the 
Geneva congress it was suggested 
that each delegation contribute 
$100 as the membership fee. Daddy 
Allen arose and said: 

“| don’t think these people have 
come prepared to pay a fee of this 
kind. I suggest you just forget 
about it, and let me take care of 
the fees.” And he did. 

At that same meeting there 
were 11 German delegates who 
couldn't speak a word of English, 
and one who knew a little of the 
language. Daddy Allen so im- 
pressed the group that they asked 
the 12th delegate to teach them 
Daddy’s name and several other 
English words for a surprise at 
the final session. As the congress 
ended, these delegates stood in a 
group, and said their farewell in 
voices choked with emotion: 

“Good-by, dear Daddy Allen!” 

These were the only words of 
English they knew—words which 
thousands of children have used 
in hospital wards in hundreds of 
cities. It was a beautiful and 
touching climax to an eventful 
conclave. 

It has been said that behind 





every good man is a good woman, 
and such is true of “Mother” Allen. 
Constantly with her husband, she 
shared his views and his prob- 
lems. It was she who did so much 
to encourage and support him in 
his humanitarian work. And while 
Daddy Allen lost one of his two 
sons in the tragedy which became 
the foundation of his work, his 
other son, Frank B. Allen, has be- 
come a part of the Allen tradition 
He is now president of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren. 

Daddy Allen is dead—but he 
still lives. A heart ailment forced 
retirement upon him six years 
ago, when he became president 
emeritus of the Ohio and the In- 
ternational Societies. Daddy died 
on September 20, 1937, but his 
work goes on—far beyond his 
dreams, ever developing, ever ad- 
vancing, but not yet done. 

Occasionally, however, some 
well-meaning Rotarian not fully 
conversant with the situation will 
be misled by the fact that govern- 
mental agencies are collaborating. 

“Now that the Government has 
taken over crippled-children 
work,” a delegate at a recent Dis- 
trict Conference said, “our Club 
has taken up other activities.” 


i. MAN was ever so wrong. The 
work for crippled children is but 
well started. The more agencies 
and the greater governmental in- 
terest, the better. Governmenta! 
support is fine, but it can never 
take the place of the heart inter- 
est of the volunteer worker, both 
in and out of Rotary. Each is es- 
sential to a well-balanced and suc- 
cessful program. 

With possibly 6 million cripples 
in the world there is plenty of 
work for every man of us. When 
every crippled child has been 
cared for, treated, and cured, if 
possible; when every crippled child 
is educated, trained, and given a 
place in the world; when the 
causes of crippling are eradicated 
and crippling is prevented—then 
will our work be done, and not 
until. 

Sometimes the way is difficult, 
sometimes the progress seems 
slow, sometimes the task appears 
too great, but no matter how hard 
the going gets, Daddy Allen’s 
slogan still rings true: “Keep on 
keeping on.” 
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i. FASHION is a tyrant 
and a fickle one. 

Once upon a time she decreed 
that all men should wear hats 
felted from the fur of the beaver. 
So all men—certainly all gen- 
tlemen—donned beaver hats 
Perhaps on a wall of your home 
you have your grandfather in oils, 
imperious of mien, his scallop- 
brim, flat-top beaver hat in hand. 
Dame Fashion’s decree _ busied 
hundreds of steaming, malodorous 
shops in Europe and the Amer- 
icas, sent thousands of hardy men 
into danger and even death to trap 
the elusive beaver. Then, very 
suddenly, the fickle lady changed 
her mind. Gentlemen henceforth 
—for a while—were to wear hats 
fabricated from the filament spun 
i by silk worms, and what had be- 


come America’s first “Big Busi- 
_ness” crashed forlornly. 

A fascinating story, this. It 
started even before the mo- 


mentous day in May, 1670, when 
King Charles II, of England, set 
royal hand to the charter of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, thereby 
—as it turned out—adding Cana- 
; da to the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. Indians had trapped 
fur-bearing animals for centuries. 
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Dame Fashion and technology put ‘finis’ to a vivid chapter in 
Western American history, written by Kit Carson and his kind. 


and the 
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Then came the 
French-Canadian v 
urged on by French, Dutch, Span- 
English, and at last American 
explorers. Tirelessly they plodded 
dim forest trails, laboriously they 
lugged their birchbark canoes 
over portages, recklessly shot wild 
rapids in their frail craft, set their 
traps, fought savages, 
made treaties, haggled with rivals, 


ish, 


relentless 


and pushed their explorations 
over half a continent. Beaver 
trappers wrote with blood and 


sweat the first chapter of the his- 
tory of the American West. 

In Canada, the royal monopoly 
granted the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany ee trapping. Hunting 
grounds were allotted to woodland 
Indians, conservation enforced, 
and security from raiding .neigh- 
bors guaranteed. The savages 
gladly swapped their freedom for 
security, happy to be saved from 
torture fires and tomahawks of the 
Iroquois and Sioux. From the his- 
toric day of the Company’s first 
sale of furs in Garraway’s coffee- 
house in London until Victoria’s 
reign, when the Government took 
over the Company, monopoly was 
the order of the day in the Cana- 
dian fur business. 








The American way, however, 
was different. 


In the 


States the pioneer went 


first; the Government came limp- 
ingly after. Throughout the West 
it was the individual or private 
company which explored, con- 
quered, created values, and 


adapted itself to actual condition 
Lured by the shining 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
eral great fur companies were es- 
tablished with forts and clerks and 
Indian trappers. It natural 
that the fur barons, with their im- 
mense profits, their habits of boss- 
ing whole tribes around, should 
be haughty men and strong in the 
councils of the nation. But for all 
that, their system was always 
breaking down. 

John Jacob Astor comes to mind. 
In 1784 he arrived in Baltimore, 
Maryland, a poor German lad. Fif- 
teen years later, so successfully 
had he followed the main chance 
in New York real estate and mer- 
chandise, his fleet was sailing 
the seven Dreaming that 
trading American furs to Chinese 
for tea and silk would bring fabu- 
lous profits in world marts, he 
lobbied permission from Congress 
to get around the Embargo Act of 


uccess of 


Sev- 


WW 
Wa 


seas. 
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DR. JOHN McLOUGHLIN, Hudson's Bay 
Company factor at Fort Vancouver on the 
Columbia—a man of hard head, soft heart 


1812; his venture led to the estab- 
lishment of Astoria, now a city in 
Oregon, but soon he was glad to 
venture—grimacing as 
possible over the half- 


drop the 
little as 
million-dollar loss 

Absentee ownership didn’t seem 
to work out so well in the beaver- 
trapping business in the United 
States for the beaver trapper was 
a rugged individual. He had to be. 
His business made him a lone 
wolf, often as not, as he followed 
the beaver streams to set his trap 
lines. He had at best only a few 
comrades to help him fight the 
If his 
canoe went to smash on the rocks, 


“sneakin,’ cussed Injuns.” 


or his horse was stolen, or the red- 
skins snatched at his scalp, no one 
far away would help. He had to 
face his own problem, grab it by 
the horns, 
liked that, too, resented the slight- 
est interference with his liberty, 
and sold his furs to anybody who 


and crack its neck. He 


could meet his price. 

Out on the plains and in the 
Rockies, the Indians belonged to a 
breed different from those of the 
woodlands. Having got 
from the Spaniards, they ran wild, 
ranging all the way from Duran- 


horses 


go, Mexico, to the Barren Grounds } 


in the British Possessions, from | 
Great Salt Lake to the Missouri/ 

mr : { 
River. They were warriors, and! 


few of them took heartily to the/ 
streams tc 
Pretty 
| 
| 


notion of wading icy 


catch beaver. Not much. 
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low work for a fightin’ man, that; 
if the white man wanted beaver, 
let him set the traps himself! 
Often when a company had gone 
to the expense of building a forti- 
fied trading post, the tribe would 
move to new ground, leaving the 
post surrounded by enemies. Or 
maybe, after the trader had built 
forts—one for each of the 


two 





hosjile tribes—the cussed Injuns 
would make peace, and one fort 
would be useless. Bent’s second 
fort, Adobe Walls, down in the 
Texas Panhandle, is an example. 
The West is littered with the ruins 
off such lost establishments. 

; The few companies that made 

good money were run by manager- 
gwners, themselves on the ground. 
The Chouteaus, for instance, who 
Worked the upper Missouri, and 
khe Bent brothers in the South- 
west. They won out by sheer force 
‘of personal courage, foresight, and 
‘brains. But it was an uphill fight. 
beaver-hat industry was 
running in high gear during the 
1820s, and the wisest of men did 
not dream but that it, like making 
carriages or flints for squirrel 
rifles, would go on forever. Hats 
meant beaver hats, of course, and 
wouldn't men always wear hats? 
So, why should not a man serve 
Dame Fashion and also win favor 
from Dame Fortune? 

To Major William Ashley, of 
Virginia, there was but one an- 








swer to such questions. Gallant. 
he was, and shrewd. He studied 
the Hudson’s Bay system and 
shook his head. All right for 
Canada’s woodlands under a royal 
charter, but not for the Great 
American Desert. Instead of In- 
dians, he would hire white trap- 
pers. He would build no per- 
manent forts. He would scatter 
his brigades of trappers wherever 
“beaver sign” was plentiful, then 


FRENCH -CANA.- 

DIAN engagés 

(right), from the 

Journal of Rudolph sd 
Friederich Kurz... 
Map adapted from 
Mountain Men, by 
Stanley Vestal, by 
permission of the 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


From a painting by Ruth Senf Framberg 


JEDEDIAH SMITH, the stalwart youth who 
“surpassed Lewis and Clark,” having 
opened three overland routes to the Pacific. 


meet them in Summer at a pre- 
arranged place of rendezvous— 
say, along the Green River of 
Wyoming. To it by mule—later 
by wagon—train he would bring 
tobacco, coffee, flour, knives, guns, 
powder, Indian gewgaws, and 
other “fixin’s,” and trade the stuff 
to his men for their peltries. Ata 
handsome markup, of course. 
That wasn’t the traditional way 
of doing business for furs, but Ash- 
ley seems not to have been con- 
cerned by tradition—no more than 
was Woolworth or Marshall Field 
or Henry Ford of a later day. His 
Rocky Mountain Fur Company 
started in 1822 with an expedition 
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from St. Louis to the Yellowstone 
country. Within two weeks his 
boat and $10,000 worth of goods 
were consorting with catfish at the 
bottom of the Missouri River. But 
that didn’t stop Ashley and his 
men. Nor did a treacherous attack 
of Arikara Indians in Dakota a 
few weeks later. Nor numerous 
other setbacks. Ashley kept at it. 
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His staff was small—hardly more 
than 200 men—and because he 
had no permanent forts he had 
small overhead expense and could 
operate on little capital. Four 
years later he sold out, pocketed 
$80,000, and took the flier in poli- 
tics that landed him in Congress. 
Ashley’s methods put glitter in 
the fur business. It drew adven- 
turous souls like a magnet. A few 
were gentle-but-firm-on-occasion, 
men like pious Jedediah Smith; 
many were of the swashbuckling 
devil-may-care breed like Mike 
Fink. Mike’s favorite amusement, 
according to a St. Louis paper of 
1823, was shooting a 
tin cup from the head 
of companions. Once 
he shot too low. A 
friend of thedeceased 
remonstrated, seem- 
ingly with cause. This 
distressed Mr. Fink, 
whereupon the ag- 
grieved “drew a pis- 
tol and shot Fink 
dead on the spot.” 
These mountain 
men make a purple 


patch in the history of the West. 
They lived the year round in 
the mountains, often wived with 
Indian lasses, asked no better pro- 
tection than their own rifles, and 
believed devoutly that nobody 
would do half so much for them 
as could they themselves. ‘They 
had a deep distrust and contempt 
for traders, soldiers, explorers, of- 
ficials, and settlers. Especially 
they despised the engagés of the 
fur companies—those “pork eat- 
ers,” softies who spent their lives 
in forts or, as the mountain men 
put it scornfully, “slept inside.” 
Strong, self-reliant, and as un- 
disciplined as the Injuns they 
fought, these men lived like kings, 
hunting, carousing, fighting, 
courtin’ the Injun gals, with 
plenty of beaver to gamble away 
at rendezvous, where the standard 
price for a prime skin (the plus or 
“plew”) was $6, grown beaver or 
kitten. And if, as was likely, they 
went busted on a hoss race or a 
shootin’ match at the rendezvous, 
the booshway or bourgeois, their 
employer, was more than ready to 
supply all their wants on credit 
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THE ‘MOUNTAIN MEN’ 
SHOWING LOCATION OF MAJOR FORTS, 
TRAILS AND INDIAN TRIBES. 
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for the year ahead, if not lohge 

A hley’ 
was a bull in the china sh)p of 
orthodox fur trading, and othe 
companies did not take this; com 
petition lying down. Employees 
wrangled and fought for beaver 
with tactics a Better Business 
sureau would hardly approve. No 
Everything 


rendezvous scheme 


holds were barred 
was fair in this game against the 
“opposition,” as a rival ccmpany 
was elegantly termed. And life 
was cheap. “Gone beaver’” had its 
own meaning to these feilows. 

Along the ill-defined line that 
separated Canada from . Yankee 
territory, rivalry was cinselled 
with vague notions of national 
loyalty. Annals of those days 
still ring with echoes of the at- 
tack of the Northwest Company, 
for example, on the Hudson’s Bay 
establishment at Red River. 
Against the setting of such a 
naughty world, one well-authen- 
ticated episode stands out like a 
candle. It concerns pious Dr. John 
McLoughlin, Hudson's Bay factor 
at Fort Vancouver, and Jedediah 
Smith, also devout, who with Sub- 
lette and Jackson bought out Ash- 
ley in 1826. 

Smith was well educated for the 
day, stalwart, energetic, and rest- 
less with an ambition not alone to 


make money for needy relatives 
back in Ohio, but to go where no 
men had gone before. As a path- 
finder, he surpassed Lewis and 
Clark. Whereas they found but 
one route to the Pacific, this epic 
figure, who was killed by Co- 
manches on the Santa Fe Trail at 
age 32, discovered three. He was 
the first American to enter Cali- 
fornia by the overland route and 
the first white man to conquer the 
High Sierras and to explore the 
Pacific Coast from San Diego to 
Vancouver. 

Along the Willamette River in 
Oregon, the Umpquas suddenly 
turned hostile and attacked this 
youthful leader’s party while he 
was away. Only two escaped. Be- 
reft of horses, furs, provisions— 
worth $20,000—and men, Smith 
staggered into old Dr. McLough- 
lin’s post, ragged, dirty, but prob- 
ably not discouraged. McLough- 
lin was touched and stirred. First 
of all, he didn’t like his Indians 
going on such a rampage. He de- 
cidedly didn’t want them to get 
away with this against any white 
man—surely not a fellow like 
Smith. So, with the majesty of 
Hudson’s Bay back of him, he de- 
manded that the Indians turn over 
their loot. They did. To the last 
beaver skin. Then McLoughlin 


bought them of Smith at the mar- 
ket price—asking only that he 
pay day-labor rates to the Mc- 
Loughlin men while they were on 
the punitive expedition, and for 
the horses lost. Would Galahad 
have done better! 

And so the fur business roared 
on—supplying raw material for 
headgear of the world. King 
Charles probably had signed the 
Hudson’s Bay charter wearing 
that low-crowned, wide-brimmed 
cavalier hat of his. For the next 
two centuries or so, all good hats 
were of beaver. Uncle Sam him- 
self is always pictured wearing 
one. The shape would vary, na- 
turaily, but to think that the days 
of hats made of beaver were 
numbered was plumb ridic’lous! 

Then in 1832, just ten years 
after Ashley began to operate, 
some lowdown son of a skunk 
across the water discovered that 
hats could be made from the spew- 
ings of a worm, silk. Waugh! 

Silk had always been associated 
with luxury, ever since the days 
lumbering caravans followed the 
silk road to the commercial out- 
posts of old Rome.* The new silk 
hat had a [Continued on page 60] 








* See Dr. Sven Hedin’s article, Rediscov- 
ering the Silk Road, in the February, 1938, 
issue of THE ROTARIAN. 


SUMMER RENDEZVOUS of trappers in the Tetons, typical of the merchandising scheme introduced by Major William Ashley in the 1820s. 





























From an engraving from The 


River of the West, by Mrs. F. F. Victor, 1870 
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The picture 


and a symbol 1 record of Rotar- 


7ans from various parts of Hurone 
assembled at Zagreb, Yugoslavia 
in 1937. for deliberation of the 


European Advisory Committee \ 


symbol of hope for the day when 
men of goodwill from the Suez to 
the North Cane can meet once 
again in Rotary fe llowship 
Uvrecorpep in newspaper 
headlines is the fact that Rotary 
I Clubs still meet in Southeastern 


Not all of them, but most 
And Rotarians there are 


Rotary 


Kurope 
of them 


finding in fellowship a 





record 


moral anchor-to-the-windward, 
just as in other parts of the world. 
Details are lacking, of course, but 
that much may be said. 

What tomorrow will bring forth, 
no one can prophesy. Southeast- 
ern Europe is not a simple entity, 
economically or geographically, 
ethnologically or politically. Here 
in some 340,000 square miles are 
to be found oil, copper, gold, zinc, 
bauxite, salt, timber, roses for per- 
fumes, grain, tobacco, fruit. In 
mountain valleys, on broad farm 
acres, in active cities, live people 
varying in race from Slavic to 
Rumanian, Hungarian to Greek. 
Among them are many Christians, 
Jews, Mohammedans. Mountains 
and rivers, conquerors and chan- 
cellories, as well as race and creed, 


Yugoslavia 


Outnumbering all other elements in Yu- 
goslavia are the Serbs, who constitute 
about one-third of the population of 16 
million. Approximately four-fifths of the 
people are engaged in agriculture. Maize 





Photos: (left) Galloway; (bottom) Holmes from Galloway 





















have drawn the political boun 
daries which separate them. 

Economic resources of this re 
gion make it especially news 
worthy. The maps (page 21) 
merit thoughtful study of those 
who would understand factors 
only occasionally mentioned in 
dispatches. These nations form 
both a source of raw materials 
and a market for manufactured 
The oil fields of Rumania 
are especially important at the 
moment in the affairs of men. 

The Balkans and adjacent terri- 
tory have long been favored by 
discerning travellers, for they 
abound in the picturesque. On 
this and the pages following are 
glimpses of a most colorful people 
and their homelands. 


goods. 






and wheat are among the leading crops, 
but timber tops the list of exports. ... 
Rotary entered Yugoslavia in 1929, when 
a Club was organized at Belgrade. Now 
the country has a total of 34 Clubs 



























A TYPICAL Yugo- 
slavian peasant 
(left). Much of the 
clothing worn is 
homespun and em 
broidered by hand. 


THE 1,000-year-old 
patrician city of Du- 
brovnik (right), Yu- 
goslavia’s busy sea- 
port, still retains 
the romance of other 
days. ... A business 
thoroughfare in Bel- 
grade, the capital 
of the nation and its 
most populous city. 





















Hungary 


For nearly 1,000 years has Hungary, the abode of the Mag- 
yars—been a “going concern’’—or since Stephen I, one of 
the most constructive statesmen in history, established the 
State. The foundation of Hungarian life is agriculture, 
with wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, potatoes, and sugar 
beets the principal crops. The country’s bauxite deposits 
are considered the world’s largest. The dominant industry 
—flour milling—is centered in Budapest, where grind more 
than 100 modern steam mills... . A Rotary Club was or- 
ganized in Budapest in 1925. Since then 11 more Clubs 
have been admitted to membership in Rotary International 


A STATUE to Gellért, Hun- HUNGARY is proud of 
gary’s revered saint (left). its vast, rolling plains 

A colorful facet of the 
A DANUBIAN panorama at nation’s life are its 
Budapest, the capital (below). famed herdsmen (right). 


Photos: (right & below) Magyar Film Iroda 


Rumania 


In grains, including wheat and rye, Rumania is one of the richest 
countries in Southeastern Europe. Mechanized equipment is widely 
used for harvesting its high-quality corn. A smooth highway for 
Rumanian trade from east to west is the river Danube, which for 
300 miles serves as a southern boundary. ... Rumania’s first Rotary 
Club was formed at Bucharest in 1929. At present there are seven. 


Photos: (below) Acme; (circle) Galloway; (below right) Publix 


OIL FROM the wells 
of Rumania (left 

one of the country’s 
most prized resources. 


IN RUMANIA'S capital 
modern buildings house 
well-filled shops (right). 


A HEADPIECE of sheep- 
skin—reminiscent of a 
Tartar’s cap — tops off 
a peasant’s bright-col- 
ored costume (below). 














Greece 


The tall column of the Ten 
ple of Zeus, flanked by the Par 
thenon atop the Acropolis a 
Athens, recall for all time the 
glories of Greece in the Ist Cen 
tury B.C Four Rotary Clubs 
have been organized since 1928 


; 
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Photo: (above) Kaufman & Fabry 


Bulgaria 


3etween the Macedonian Mountains and the Danube 
lies Bulgaria, a land predominantly agricultural, but 
with flourishing cities, the largest of which is Sofia, the 
capital. Centering on the sunny southern slope of the 
Balkan Mountains is the country’s most distinctive in- 
dustry—rose culture.... Rotary was welcomed to Bul- 
garia in 1933. Now it has a total of eivht active Clubs. 


Bulgaria (above). . . . Colorful folk 
and left) reflect the spirit of its people. 
FAMED is Sofia’s Alexander Nevsky Cathedral (below). 
A y the Yantra (right)—Tirnova, form®r capital. 
Photos: @@bove & below) Galloway 
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l. YOU BELIEVE a small busi- 
nessman hasn’t a chance against 
the competition of big, corporate 
business, have a talk with Mr. 
Jones, the groceryman around the 
corner. Yes, the Mr. Jones who 
runs his store with one clerk and 
a boy who comes in after school 
and on Saturdays to help out. 

Mr. Jones is up against the 
hardest kind of competition. 
There is a chain grocery store 
much larger and handsomer than 
his, right next door; and two oth- 
ers are in the same block. Farther 
up the street is a big supermarket, 
where customers go through a 
turnstile to wait on themselves 
and come out past the cashier, 
who checks their purchases and 
takes their money. Mr. Jones has 
to compete with these stores on 
prices. And he doesn’t make so 
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“FIRST OF ALL, don't try to get people to trade with you out of sym 
pathy because you are battling against big odds. People don't like it.” 


So You Want to Be a Grocer? 


By Jesse Rainsford Sprague 





good a profit. The chains can buy 
in carload lots direct from manu- 
facturers. Mr. Jones has to buy 
from a wholesaler and pay him his 
profit. 

If Mr. Jones opens up his books 
to you, you will be astonished that 
he can stay in business at all. 
When Mr. Jones sells 30 cents’ 
worth of tea, he possibly makes a 
nickel. There is about the same 
margin on chocolate, or extracts, 
or spices, or canning supplies 
Those are his long-profit items. 
But much of his business is in 
goods on which he makes 10 per- 
cent profit, or less. When Mr. 
Jones sells 30 cents’ worth of ce- 
reals, or canned soups, or fresh 
milk, or butter, or lard, he is lucky 
to make 3 cents. On sugar he 
makes even less. 

Mr. Jones pays his clerk the 


same wages that the chain-store 
clerks get. His rent isn’t any 
lower. He pays the standard rate 
for his advertisement in the local 
newspaper. And he pays taxe 
His seems to be a pretty hopele 
situation. Yet he manages to pay 
his bills and keep going 

In the prize-fight industry there 
is a saying that a good big man 
will always beat a good little man 
But it doesn’t always work out 
that way in business. Mr. Jones 
has a fair fighting chance when he 
goes into the ring with a big-busi 
ness competitor. The odds may 
be against him for a knockout, but 
it is an even-money bet that he 
will be on his feet at the final 
gong. 

Mr. Jones has a lot of things in 
his favor. First of all, he is a 
home-town man. People feel a 
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certain loyalty toward him. Too, 
many find it more satisfying to 
trade in a place where the proprie- 
tor is always on hand, rather than 
in a place where the salaried man- 
ager may be there today and gone 
tomorrow. 

And then the big-business con- 
cerns don’t have so much advan- 
tage from their large buying 
power as most people imagine 
When a chain grocery company 
orders a carload of merchandise, 
the manufacturer ships the car to 
the chain’s central warehouse. 
Then it is up to the chain company 
to distribute the merchandise to 
its local stores. That runs into 
money. By the time the goods are 
on the shelves of the chain store 
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next door to Mr. Jones, their cost 
isn’t tremendously less than what 
he paid his wholesale house. On 
the other hand, Mr. Jones, being 
a small dealer, can often pick up 
bargains in quantities too small 
for his big competitors to bother 
with. 

Mr. Jones has one very impor- 
tant edge over his heavyweight 
opponent. He owns his business. 
Whatever he makes is his. If 






times get really hard—if there is 
a strike in the railroad shops, or 
if the local factory shuts down— 
Mr. Jones can tighten his belt and 
cut his own salary down to a fig- 
ure that the store manager next 
door wouldn't accept. 

It may come as a surprise to 
know that there are more than 
40,000 grocerymen in the United 
States like Mr. Jones. They run 
their stores with one clerk and 
perhaps a part-time delivery boy. 
Their individual sales run from 
$20,000 to $30,000 a year, and they 
do most of the food business of 
the country. According to Gov- 
ernment statistics, “independents”’ 
did 63 percent of the food business 
in 1933; last year, 66 percent. 








J “THE CLERK fumbled about in the 
icebox. ... ‘Boss, Mrs. Blank wants 
some cheap milk. We got any?’ ” 


Well, so you, too, want to start an 
independent grocery store? There 
are a lot of don’t’s to consider. 
First of all, don’t try to get people 
to trade with you out of sympathy 
because you are a small man bat 
tling against big odds. People 
don’t like that. You may not real- 
ize it, but many people are friendly 
toward the chains, one reason be- 
ing a pretty general feeling that 
they have tended to bring down 
grocery prices. 

If you visit different towns and 
talk with successful grocers, you 
will find that the most successful 
ones don’t have any special grudge 
against their big-business compet- 
itors. Some even consider it an 
advantage to have a chain store 
near them, because the chain store 
draws transient customers. For 
example, a friend of mine who 
runs the most successful grcecery 
in a good-sized New England town 
told me that up toa short time ago 
there was _a chain store two doors 
from him. It closed when a super- 
market opened up a few blocks 
down the street. My friend says 
his sales dropped off $10 a day. 

How much does it cost to get 
into the grocery business? Some 
men have started on shoestrings— 
and have come out. One I know 
opened a fruit and vegetable stand 
nine years ago on a Capital of 
$350, and is now one of the three 
largest grocers in his city of a 
quarter-million people. But he is 
a business genius. If you happen 
not to be a genius, you shouldn't 
chance it on less than about 
$2,500, and you ought to have at 
least another $1,000 in reserve. 
Without that much you are court- 
ing failure. 

In this business, where profits 
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are pared down to the last possi- 
ble fraction, your ability to keep 
down expenses will make or break 
you. Start with a low-priced lo- 
cation. A _ residential neighbor- 
hood will be best if you are in a 
big city; if in a small town, around 
the corner from Main Street. Try 
to rent a store that has living 
quarters above. If you pay $40 a 
month for the store, you can prob- 
ably get the second floor for $15 
extra. That is less than you could 
rent a house for, and you have the 
advantage of being on top of your 
business all the time. Remember 
you are in business to make a liv- 
ing, not to impress the neighbors. 

There is another don’t which is 
nearly as important as the one 
about complaining to customers 
about chain stores: Don’t go in 
for supersalesmanship. It is a 
most dangerous pastime. 

Just lately I have read in a pam- 
phlet that a manufacturer mailed 
the following advice to grocery- 
store owners: 

“Sell each customer 10 cents, 20 
cents, or 30 cents more merchan- 
dise than she intended to buy 


how one of his best women cus- 
tomers left him for a competitor 
in the next block. He was wor- 
ried about it. One day he met the 
woman on the street and made 
bold to ask why she had changed 
stores. 

“Your delivery boy tracked mud 
into my kitchen,” she said. “The 
chain-store boy doesn't.” 

“If you had just told me—” the 
grocer began, when the woman in- 
terrupted: 

“It isn’t my duty to train your 
help for you!” 


GROCER told me 
how his best customer came to 
quit him. She was the local bank- 
er’s wife and the town’s society 
leader. She bought the best and 
never complained about prices. 
One Saturday she handed her list 
of requirements to a new clerk. 
One item was a bottle of Grade B 
milk. Her doctor had forbidden 
too-rich foods. The clerk fumbled 
about in the icebox, then straight- 
ened up to call out over the heads 
of the assembled customers, 
“Boss, Mrs. Blank wants some 


Mrs. Blank never came to that 
store again 

People like to trade in places 
that have an air of success about 
them. The cheapest way to ap- 
pear successful is to keep your 
store spick-and-span Don't let 
litter collect in the back alley for 
people to see if the back door hap 
pens to be open. If the vacant lot 
next door is covered with weeds 
and scraps of discarded automo 
bile parts, get the owner's permis 
sion and clean it up. 

Chain stores know the value of 
successful appearance. A few 
weeks ago in a good-sized Middle 
Western city where there has 
been much complaint that chains 
are driving out local merchants, | 
walked down the main street after 
the stores were closed for the day. 
One thing was noticeable. Practi- 
cally all the chain stores had their 
windows and interiors brilliantly 
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when she entered the store. Train cheap milk. Have we got any?” 
your salespeople to suggest asso- 
ciated items—high-margin items.” “PEOPLE expect more of you. . . . If your out- 


lay for tickets and program advertisements 
is less than $100 annually, you are lucky.” 


Not everyone likes to be worked 
for additional purchases. I have 
a city friend who walks half a mile 
out of his way to buy smoking to- 
bacco from a man who keeps a 
side-street shop and plays check- 
ers with customers. My friend 
goes there to escape the importu- 
nities of clerks who hand him his 
tin of tobacco, then grab up a bun- 
dle of pipe cleaners or razor blades 
and demand to know if he doesn’t 

: need them too. 

' May it not work the same way 

i with grocery customers? Perhaps 
the woman who comes in for a 
pound of 25-cent coffee can’t af- 
ford anything else or has only a 
quarter in her pocketbook. It em- 
barrasses her when your clerk 
shoves a jar of imported preserves 
or a bottle of olives across the 
counter at her. If it happens 
every time she comes in, she may 
decide to stay away from your 
store altogether. 

The grocery business isn’t dif- 
ferent from any other business in 
this: your chances for success de- 
pend on the training you give 
your help. 

One grocer told me a sad tale of 
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lighted; it gave the impression 
that they could scarcely wait un- 
til next morning for business to 
commence. Nearly every pri- 
vately owned store was dark. It 
gave the impression that the own- 
ers were too poor to pay for elec- 
tricity. 

I have said that you, as an inde 
pendent merchant, will have a 


certain advantage over chain-store 


competitors because you are a lo- 
But that needs qualifi 
In one way it is a handi 


cal man 
cation 
cap. People expect more of you 
When the Women’s Dramatic 
League puts on an entertainment, 
a committee, one of whom is sure 
to be a customer, solicits your ad 
vertisement. A chain-store man- 
ager can parry by saying politely, 
“I’m awfully sorry, ladies, but our 
company hasn't any appropriation 
for program advertising.” But not 
you. It is the same when commit- 
tees come around selling tickets to 
the high-school athletic meet, or 
the Civic Association’s garden 
party. If your outlay for tickets 
and program advertisements is 
less than $100 annually, you are 
lucky 

Before you quit a job to start 
your grocery, you ought to learn 
whether you will work as hard 
under your own steam as you do 
when someone else bosses you 
Some men can’t. 

“We have a rigid rule,” an offi- 
cial of a grocery chain recently 
told me, “that every store man- 
ager must open his store promptly 
at 7:30 A.M. If he transgresses a 
few times, we give him a stiff 
warning. If he still does it, we let 
him go. 

“I’ve watched dozens of our 
men who quit to start their own 
stores, and it is surprising to see 
how many fall down on that rule 
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when they are their own bosses. 
Some morning the man doesn't 
feel good and he opens his store 
ten minutes late. He hasn’tlost any 
trade by it, and no one reprimands 
him. Soon there isn’t anything 
sacred about 7:30, so he falls into 
the comfortable habit of opening 
up anywhere from ten minutes to 
half an hour late. -That’s gener- 
ally the beginning of letting down 
in other ways. After a while he’s 
likely not to have a store—unless 
he has a determined wife who 
keeps him up to scratch.” 

If you like regular hours, the 
chances are you will be happier 
working on a salary than running 
your own business. 

The grocery business has many 
annoyances, and the chiefest is 
price cutting. Some stores regu- 
larly advertise items at impossibly 
low prices to attract customers, 
hoping that the cut-price specials 
will make people think the store 
sells everything cheaper than its 
competitors do. 

One groceryman in a town that 
boasts some 40 food stores told me 
it was possible for a price-minded 
person to shop around from one 
store to another and buy almost 
anything at wholesale cost or less. 
He took me for a walk around 
town to prove it. One store, just 
across from the courthouse, was 
offering ten pounds of sugar for 44 
cents. The groceryman said the 
current wholesale price was 45 
cents. The big supermarket down 
the street announced its regular 
week-end special, a popular brand 
of coffee, at 24 cents a pound. It 
would cost my grocer friend 27 
cents a pound—but he doesn’t 
handle that coffee any more He 
has switched to another brand. 











Several other grocers in town 
have switched, too. 

Some successful grocerymen 
don’t pay much attention to price 
cutting. A man whom I shall call 
Mr. Allison has the leading store 
in a swanky Pennsylvania city. 
All the chains are there. Two en- 
tire blocks of the principal busi- 
ness street, across from Mr. Alli- 
son’s store, are solidly chain, with 
the exception of a filling station 
and a hardware store. When I 
asked Mr. Allison if he was both- 
ered much by cut-price competi- 
tion, he said, “Generally I’m too 
busy to spend time looking across 
the street.” 


Ml... ALLISON’S stock inven- 
tories more than $25,000 and in- 
cludes nearly every delicacy 
there is. If you have a fancy for 
a can of rattlesnake steaks, he has 
it. Mr. Allison has been a grocer 
only a dozen years or so. He 
grew up in the drug business. He 
thinks that was an advantage, for 
in the drug business he was 
trained to know more about what 
is inside a package than what is 
printed on the label. 

The first thing Mr. Allison did 
was to learn his groceries as well 
as he knew his drugs. He says he 
was the first grocer in his town 
who could set out half a dozen 
brands of sardines and tell a cus- 
tomer how many sardines there 
were in each tin and which were 
the firmest and finest boned; or 
how many halves of peaches a can 
contained and which peaches were 
the sweetest and pinkest. He 
trained his-clerks th2 same way. 

Mr. Allison dozs another thing 
which people tike. He attends 
each customer in turn instead of 
waiting first on the customer who 
pushes up to the counter ahead of 
more modest ones. If a woman in 
a shawl and cotton dress comes in 
ahead of the richest woman in 
town, she gets waited on first. 

Mr. Allison says he doesn't 
worry about his big-business com- 
petitors across the street, because 
he knows that so long as he does 
a little better job than they do, 
there is nothing to worry about. 
Mr. Allison’s sales amount to mcre 
than $100,000 each year. 


“..., another ‘don’t’ which is nearly as im- 
portant as complaining to customers about 
chain stores: Don’t go in for supersales- 
manship. It is a most dangerous pastime.” 
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‘Deirdre and Me’ 


ICHAEL is 6, freckle- 
cheeked, all boy. His sister, Deir- 
dre, is 10, and as personable a 
little lady as you'd care to meet. 
Their home is in Brentwood, a 
community 18 miles northeast of 
London, where their father, Joseph 
Day, is town clerk and a Rotarian. 

But Michael and Deirdre now 
are a long, long way from home. 
They are in Canada as the “guest 
children” of Rotarian and Mrs. 
Lloyd D. Jackson, of Hamilton, On- 
tario—3,000 miles from “BOMBS 
BLAST LONDON SUBURBS.” 

Their story, typical of that of 
many other Rotary guest chil- 
dren,* can be read in the packet 
of letters that has grown with 
their coming. There is, for in- 
stance, a letter from Rotarian 
Jackson to the Editors: 

. Mrs. Jackson and I cannot ade- 
quately express the pleasure and joy 
we have had in the past six weeks 
with these two delightful children in 
our home. We are already worrying 
about the time when we have to give 
them up. That a Rotarian in England 
could hand over to some unknown Ro- 
tarian in Canada two such charming 
children not only indicates the high 
ideals and confidence the British have 
in Rotary, but an equal responsibility 
on the part of Rotary in Canada to 
live up to this trust. 

Within a few minutes after the chil- 
dren’s arrival at our home, Mrs. Jack- 
son had Michael in the bath getting 
rid of the grime of his tedious trip. 
As she was scrubbing his knees, he 
looked up into her face and said, in 
that delightful English accent, “Auntie, 
Deirdre and me are Rotarians, too.” 

Then there is a letter from a 
Canadian newspaperwoman, a 
Mrs. Edna Jaques, to Mrs. Day, 
the children’s mother. She did not 
have to write it. As she noted ina 
postscript, “I just thought perhaps 
this letter would cheer you up.” 

P I just happened to be in the 
Union Station here in Toronto this late 
afternoon when the train arrived... . 

Many English people came, among 
them your little girl and boy... . They 
were very fit; Michael was extremely 
tired, but brave as a lion; he clung to 
his wonderful little sister and never 
said a word, although he kept closing 
his eyes, he was so very tired. ... 

Deirdre was simply wonderful; she 
was as full of fun and personality as 


*For an exvianation of the term and 
of Rotary’s plan for the placement of 
European children, see New-World Homes 
for European Children, by Walter D. Head. 
in THe Rotarian for September, 1940. 
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MICHAEL AND DEIRDRE on the lawn of their Canadian “uncle’s’’ home. Each has a dog 


you could ever imagine and answered 
all questions put to her with astonish 
ing ease and clarity. She had lost her 
luggage tickets and everyone was try- 
ing to help her find them. I went 
through her coat pockets and looked 
for them in the lining, and I also 
helped her go through her suitcases, 
but no tickets were to be found. Fi- 
nally, an official came with them... . 

All went well, though, so you have no 
need to worry over them. They were 
in good hands and happy, and as soon 
as Michael has a good sleep he’ll be 
just fine. ... 

Don’t worry over them, my dear, any 
more than you can help. Canada is a 
beautiful country, far from bombs. We 
have millions of tons of food... and 
we'll feed your children and look after 
them and send them home to you, 
grown and healthy and educated... . 

Until a day or two before they 
sailed, Michael and Deirdre 
thought their own mother was go- 
ing, too, and so did she, but fate 
burked the plan. The pain of sepa- 
ration burdens every line of the 
mother’s letter to the woman 
who is mothering her children: 
My Dear Mrs. Jackson: 

All your letters have just arrived 
Thank you, thank you “so much for 
them. ...I have just phoned my hus 
band’s office and told him to hurry 
home to read the letters—we have 
been aching for news. Today, for some 
reason, has been a black day until the 


postman came. By the time your next 
letters arrive we shall know these off 
by heart. I am so glad you like the 
children. We do hope they will be 
good. We have tried to bring them 
up to be worthy little citizens, truth 
ful and generous. 

They have never been away from us 
for more than a day or two, and this 
awful aching loneliness is sometimes 
quite unbearable. It was just not to 
be that I should accompany them. I 
was meant to stay with my husband 
We were only informed on the Friday 
before they sailed that our Treasury 
had refused to permit Rotary to start 
a sort of frozen credit scheme to en 
able mothers to accompany the chil 
dren—so we were faced with an awful 
decision. 

We have every faith in our Air 
Force and Navy and Army—but I 
really think we shall be having some 
awful raids, and Michael is particu 
larly rather nervous. After this wat 
England will want sturdy children 
whose nerves are not shattered by 
broken rest and horrors—so by your 
great generosity and kindness we have 
been able to get our sweet ones away 
to safety. 

This epistle is disjointed and inco 
herent—I am so excited. I will write 
when Iam saner. Let Deirdre scribble 
little notes to me day by day like the 
letter she wrote on the boat. I can 
almost hear her talking in it! 

Good-by for now. All our grateful 
thanks to you for your open-hearted 
kindness. 
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A Debate-of-the-month on: 


ARE MEN BETTER SECRETARIES? 














Says 


Fred DeArmond 
ieee | 








Cartoon v John Normer 


The author is an associate edi- 
tor of Nation’s Business by day, a 
free-lance writer by night—time 
permitting. He has drawn his con- 
clusions about secretaries from 
his experience in six offices. Ar- 
lington, Virginia, is his home. 


| this generation it has 


become good grammar to parse 
the private secretary in the fem- 
inine gender. Good grammar, but 
not good business—if efficiency is 
to come first. 

The present overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of female secretaries 
may be ascribed largely to two 
causes. First is the fact that they 
command smaller salaries. This is 
a matter of common knowledge 
and I believe wiil not be disputed. 
But in the present state of the 
man market its importance as a 
factor is decreasing. 

Second—only because it is sub- 
conscious, but far more important 
than the first reason—is that men 
employ women secretaries be- 
cause they minister to masculine 
vanity. A man is never quite so 
pleased as when some woman 
looks up to him as a strong man, 
a leader, a dominant personality 
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He likes to be mothered 
and catered to by women. 
At home he is inwardly 
flattered when his wife 
brings his slippers and 
shoos the children out 
while he reads his eve- 
ning paper and enjoys the 
privileges of a tired busi- 
nessman. At the office the 
same inclination is_ in- 
dulged by a secretary who 
puts flowers on his desk, 
does his Christmas shop- 
ping, and “protects” his 
profounder cogitations 
from the many intrusions 
of callers. 

Now, I hear the objec- 
tion that these are the 
very attentions that make 
for secretarial efficiency 
Some executives so regard 
them. But I maintain that 
an office is a place to work and 
not to be coddled and mothered. 
The desire for these attentions on 
the part of an executive is a weak- 
ness to be resisted, not to be in- 
dulged. At home, the little atten- 
tions from his wife serve his 
greater efficiency because they 
make his home a quiet refuge from 
the cares that infest the day. They 
enable him to rest. But he should 
not go to his office to rest, to be 
sheltered, or to have his ego 
soothed. An office is a place where 
he should ask no odds from the 
hurly-burly of life. It is a place to 
work, and work is usually a battle 
to be fought. 

The male secretary arranges no 
bouquets. He does no fussy office 
housekeeping. He renders no serv- 
ice of hero worship tv the god of 
masculine vanity. He is an execu- 
tive assistant, serving his boss in 
a man-to-man way, respectful but 
never saccharine or servile 

But, far more than that. the 
male secretary is a career man. 
His zeal is fired by an ambition to 
rise. Failure to him would be a 
disgrace. To a woman in a similar 
position no social stigma attaches 
to failure. She always has a face- 
saver, since to retire to domestic 
life rather increases than dimin- 








ishes her social prestige. The av- 
erage office life of girl secretaries, 
stenographers, and typists is less 
than four years. Business or a 
profession is to most young 
women only an interlude in the 
pursuit of a mate. To a young 
man it is like a gladiator’s appear- 
ance in the arena. 

A still more vital reason for 
employing male secretaries is that 
the secretarial position is the most 
ideal spot in nearly any business 
for the training of future execu- 
tives. Nowhere else has a young 
man so good an opportunity to 
learn the business from the side 
of management. There he has a 
fine chance to develop the right 
degree of initiative and decision 
consistent with responsibility. 

In railroading, where the almost 
constant travelling of operating 
executives makes the employment 
of male secretaries the rule rather 
than the exception, many former 
secretaries have risen to high 
status. J. B. Hill, president of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company, is one example of many 
that could be named. 

A variety of other fields provide 
proof of the assertion that young 
men secretaries are understudies 
in management. George B. Cor- 
telyou, former president of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York, and former holder of 
three Cabinet posts in the Admin- 
istrations of Presidents Theodore 
Roosevelt and William Howard 
Taft, served previously as_ per- 
sonal stenographer to two presi- 
dents. Among a long list of former 
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stenographers and secretaries who 
could be cited are Vincent Bendix, 
president, Bendix Aviation Cor- 
poration; E. J. Doyle, president, 
Commonwealth Edison Company; 
Carl Wollner, president, Panther 
Oil and Grease Manufacturing 
Company; Hugh A. Anderson, 





vice-president, First National 
Bank of Chicago; Governor A. 
Harry Moore, of New Jersey; and 
George Lee, former president, Ar- 
mour & Company. 

There is an impression that 
shorthand, stenotypy, and typing 
are a woman’s work, but it’s a 
strangely illogical notion. Most of 
the court reporters, shock troops 
of the stenographic vocation, are 
men. A majority of speed and 
accuracy records are held by men. 
These, of course, are only the 
more obvious qualifications of a 
secretary. The faculty of com- 
posing routine letters and tran- 
scribing dictated letters depends 
principally on a good working fa- 
miliarity with English, and here 
again we find that on the whole 
men make better journalists and 
writers than women. 

By no means to be forgotten is 
the fact that the average annual 
loss of time by sickness is 50 per- 
cent higher for women than for 
men—12 days against eight days. 

But the chief consideration in- 
volves emotional attitudes. Here 
we must look at the question from 
the broad view of what is best for 
the business, not of what pleases 
the individual executive best. Mr. 
Would B. Bigshot, the adminis- 
trative assistant to the assistant 
administrator, brags about the de- 
votion of his secretary. He will 
tell you how loyally she stands up 
for him against other depart- 
ments, that she works for him and 
his interests against the world. 

It’s true that she does. When 
she talks to the secretary of an- 
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other executive, she adopts some- 
thing of the attitude that says, “I 
work for Mr. Bigshot and I’m his 
vicegerent. He’s bigger than your 
boss around here and you'd better 
snap into it and give me what | 
want.” 

That’s very flattering to Big- 
shot’s ego, but it doesn’t make for 
harmonious relations in the organ- 
ization. It’s a demonstration of 
the eternal feminine, of the secre- 
tarial attitude, of “that fatal adapt- 
ability’—women’s genius for do- 
ing somebody else’s work. At the 
office as in her home life, woman 
tends to attach herself to some 
man, to pamper him. Her career 
is vicarious, tied up in the man’s 
career. The “office wife” gets 
more satisfaction from pleasing 
her boss than from doing a good 
job. The real wife generally sub- 
merges herself in her husband’s 
career. In home life it is a big 
success because husband and wife 
are partners for life, but at the 
office an assistant who works for 
the organization rather than for 
an individual executive would 
serve the end of efficiency more. 

It is this peculiarly feminine 
trait that causes some of the worst 
examples of secretarial _ ineffi- 
ciency. Not long ago a newly ap- 
pointed high official came to Wash- 
ington, D. C., bringing his secre- 
tary, who had long served him in 
his home State. Shortly after his 
induction into office the official 
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had to leave Washington for sev- 
eral days. His secretary, one of 
the nursemaid type, in his ab- 
sence held up a bale of corre- 
spondence addressed to her boss 
—the sort of routine matters that 
had always gone out to the va- 
rious subordinates for immediate 
attention. Nothing could induce 
her to release it. The business of 
the department was tied up in a 


snarl, and if the chief hadn't re- 
turned when he did, nothing less 
than the President’s intervention 
would have saved the day. 

Another familiar type is the 
watchdog secretary, the “gal” 
whose chief purpose in life is to 
shield her boss from all callers 
who can’t produce the proper 
pedigree. When this is considered 
the paramount qualification, a 
policeman would be much more 
efficient. The value of the good 
will destroyed by such misplaced 
zeal is fabulous. 

Here I must cite the example of 
another high administrative offi 
cial in Washington, not because 
these cases are any more common 
in government than in business, 
but because they are more con- 
spicuous. This official had a sec- 
retary who was highly touted in 
the press for her talents. One of 
the official’s subordinates tried to 
see his chief on an important mat 
ter of policy and was arbitrarily 
refused admittance by the female 
Horatius. He tried again. Same 
result. Then he went out and 
phoned his chief and was told to 
come right in. This time he 
pushed past the guard, but when 
the conference was over and he 
ran the gauntlet again, it was 
under fire of a tongue lashing 
Eventually the woman involved 
her boss in so much hot water that 


she had to be fired. 
The woman secretary makes 





these breaks where a man would 
not, because of this excessive per- 
sonal attachment that I have de- 
fined. She works more for the in- 
dividual than for the organiza- 
tion. The chances are 100 to 1 
that she is as high in the organ- 
ization as she expects ever to go. 
For this reason she is not so care- 
ful about winning and holding the 
goodwill of other executives asso- 
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ciated with her boss as a man to 
whom his secretarial job is a step- 
pingstone to a higher position in 
which he knows he will need the 
passive goodwill if not the active 
support of others. 

It is not necessary to maintain 
that all men are discreet to en- 
force the point that women often 
talk too much to make good secre- 
taries. Many a girl who guards 
her files as though they were 
secret diplomatic exchanges can- 
not guard her tongue when she is 
in the restroom and feels the urge 
to show off before her sisters how 
much she knows about the inti- 
mate details of the business. The 
office five-star final is a female in- 
stitution. 

I am not advocating any cru- 
sade to replace women in business 
with men. That would create 
more problems than it would 
I gladly testify to the ad- 
many 


solve. 
rmirable 
women in secretarial as well as 


effectiveness of 


other business capacities. But spe 
cific cases do not refute general 
conclusions. 

Many of the successful women 
secretaries—and I mean success- 
ful in terms of their contribution 
to the organizations of which thev 
are a part—will be found to pos- 
sess certain masculine character- 
istics. In fact, they are successful 
to the very degree that they do 


Now an emphatic 





The authoress is a secretary— 
and married. She works for an 


advertising agency in San Fran- 
cisco, California, from which port 
she has twice sailed to the Orient 


and _bricklayers, 
fathers and presidents, soldiers 
and marathon runners, yes—but 
secretaries? NO! Men doa lot of 


not bring the weapons of the sex 
war into their jobs. A great many 
women are by nature incapable of 
working and dealing with men on 
a basis of equality. They know 
that they will always be some- 
thing of a mystery to men, that 
men seldom achieve complete ob- 
jectivity in directing women’s 
work, and they use these advan- 
tages in business relationships, 
often designedly. 

A woman has described these 
weapons of sex much better than 
I can. Dr. Lydia Giberson, indus- 
trial psychiatrist of the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, 
thus advised men about the han- 
dling of her sex in business: 
“They have developed certain 
traits designed to baffle and con- 
fuse men. Since you cannot change 
their devious nature you can at 
least watch for their obvious 
tricks in business. . They are 
creatures of divided interests.” 

There you have women’s weak- 
ness as secretaries. As “creatures 
of divided interests,” they cannot 
achieve the whole-hearted absorp- 
tion in an enterprise that distin- 
guishes capable men in the same 
positions. The best they can do 
is to attach themselves to a male 
superior and try to coach him into 
achievement. In doing so they 
spoil more business executives 
than they make. 
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things better than women can, or 
ever will, but being a secretary is 


definitely not one of them. I can 
match my opponent point by 
point on any arguments he may 
advance in favor of the stronger 
sex. And probably that’s just 
the place to start—with that mat- 
ter of strength. In a man’s 
strength lies his main weakness 
when it comes to being a good 
secretary. Ignoring all the senti- 





mental bosh about office wiv: 

and office romances (they 

chiefly mythical), let’s get unde 

way by setting it forth first tha 
a good secretary plays much th 

same role in an office as a womai 
in the home. She makes. things 
go easily, smooths down roug! 
corners, acts as a thoughtful hos 
tess to her employer’s callers. In 
other words—she “keeps” his 
office household in an efficient, 
pleasant manner. For all these 
things, a woman is better fitted 
by nature than a man. Also, she 
takes care of the million and one 
pesky little details with which a 
man would refuse to bother— 
more power to him! 

From the beginning of time, 
women have been reminding men 
of things they should do. In some 
less enlightened homes the prac- 
tice is called “nagging,” but in 
offices it is known as “follow-up.” 
Girls seem to “follow up” auto- 
matically. “Mr. Jones, you have 
a 10 o'clock dentist date.” “Mr. 
Smith, you must write that letter 
to the income tax collector, or 
you'll spend the rest of your nat- 
ural life at Alcatraz.” “Mr. Whoo- 
sis, today is your wife’s birthday.” 
And on and on. It sounds petty. 
It is. But it helps mightily to 
keep the wheels of business from 
screeching. 

Now Bob Brown, cheerful chap, 
is just as likely to forget the mi- 
nor items as his boss. I’ve never 
seen a man secretary yet who 
could figure out a satisfactory fol- 
low-up system and remember to 
use it. He expects some little 
steno in the outer office to handle 
the puttery jobs—and there you 
are, right back where you started 
from, on the woman’s doorstep! 
Yes, sir, for your First Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Annoying De- 
tail get a girl secretary every 
time. 

Then there is the matter of per- 
manency. A good secretary wants 
to become a better secretary. But 
when a boy takes a secretarial job, 
he wants to become a “big shot.” 
His one thought is that by work- 
ing hard, and keeping his eyes 
open, he will some day (and the 
sooner the better) have his boss’s 
job and be dictating to a secretary 
of his own! A boy can take notes 
and transcribe them as well as a 
girl, but his heart just isn’t in it. 
He’s all [Continued on page 58] 
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British Columbia's New Schoolmaster 


How ‘Mr. Radio,’ the modern equalizer of educational 
opportunities, opens new worlds for Dominion pupils. 


By Bette Hughes 


Canadian Educator and Journalist 
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A. EQUAL chance for all to 


learn” is an aim of the modern 
educator. Buta great gulf yawns 
between the opportunity for 
schooling of, say, a child in Van- 
couver, British Columbia, and a 
youngster living amidst the Cana- 
dian Rockies or prairies. 

But enter Mr. Radio, Mr. CBC 
(for Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration) Radio, schoolmaster. 
Three years ago he was given the 
task of equalizing school facilities 
in British Columbia. Ngpw other 
Provinces are employing him. And 
all Canada, facing new manpower 
problems arising from the war, is 
eying his work with sharp in- 
terest. 

Each school-day morning, for 
half-hour periods, he broadcasts 
lessons in music, science, health, 
English, and social science. Tun- 
ing in are more than 500 schools, 
ranging from the one-room-with- 
eight-grades to the largest in Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

It is all a bit dramatic and ro- 
mantic: from the fishing villages 
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on the coast and the rivers, into 
the interior to the mining and 
farming towns, clear up the North- 
ern coast to Alaska and on all the 
lonely islands adjoining, through- 
out the length and breadth of that 
new land of pioneers, the Peace 
River District, children and teach- 
ers eagerly await these welcome 
breaks in school-day routines. 

And the poorest country school 
gets instruction only the wealth- 
iest city school formerly could af- 
ford. In music, for instance, one 
pedagogically trained musician 
may instruct many thousands of 
pupils. His program is keyed to 
the imaginative, 6-to-13-year-old 
mind—and has been scientifically 
planned to elicit active participa- 
tion by the listener. 

In England such classes have 
been in operation some time, and 
have proved especially useful 
among evacuated children scat- 
tered over the countryside. Can- 
ada is now profiting by the peda- 
gogic spadework of BBC (British 
Broadcasting Corporation. ) 


It was during the Summer of 
1937 that the Department of Ed 
ucation of British Columbia start 
ed a study of the radio’s educativ: 
possibilities By March of the 
following year they were read 
with two ten-week programs on 
music appreciation, dramatiza 
tions of important events in pro 
vincial history, and elementa: 
science. 

But alas, only 25 schools of Brit 
ish Columbia had receiving set 
And it was almost as difficult 
for schools in certain districts to 
obtain sets as it is to get en ic 
cube in the Congo 

Solving that problem took in 
genuity and effort. Ina few cases 
school funds bought the set, but 
where there were no such fund 
money was raised in a hundred 
different ways. Concerts were held 
with a small admission fee. The 
students’ council, in some of the 
larger schools, assumed the cost 
Elsewhere a charge of one cent 
per pupil per broadcast was made 
until a set was paid for. Some- 
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times the radio was loaned by an 
indulgent teacher 
brought her own to school 

Then there was the radio-license 
have a 


parent, or a 


problem. In Canada we 
$2.50 fee for each receiving set. To 
poor schools, it was a lot of money 
Finally, the Department of Trans- 
port was persuaded to start its 
wheels moving, with the result 
that public schools were exempt 
from the payment of the $2.50 fee. 
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Lirrie ears are empty jugs” 
runs an old saying, but Mr. Radio, 
schoolmaster, was determined 
that his pupils should not be pas- 
sive recipients of lore and wisdom. 
Not only must the attention of 
young, quicksilver minds be se- 
cured, but also hands must be put 
to work. So a series of bulletins 
was prepared by the committee 
in charge. They included not only 
detailed schedules of broadcasts, a 
questionnaire asking for opinions 
and suggestions, but also an out- 
line of programs setting forth pre- 
liminary work to be done by 
teacher and pupil. There were, for 
example, specific things to be done 
by the pupils during a music 
broadcast. Children were re- 
minded, before the broadcast, of 
the phases to watch for or to think 
about. The teacher was instructed 
to write notes on the blackboard 
to remind those who might hap- 
pen to forget. 

Schoolmaster Radio did well. By 
the Autumn of 1938 he _ broad- 
ened his curriculum to include 
lessons on health, physical educa- 
tion, safety, guidance, and compo- 
sition. And last year radio in- 
struction was in general use from 
the first to the ninth grade. 
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Though six stations are on the 
network—CBR (Vancouver), 
CHWkK (Chilliwack), CFJC (Kam- 
loops), CKOV (Kelowna), CJAT 
(Trail), and CKLN (Nelson)— 
they do not reach all parts of the 
Province. Along the Northern 
coasts and in the Peace River 
area are ‘dead areas” where these 
stations cannot be heard. 

This was a bit of a poser. Now 
transcriptions are made of each 
program. They are loaned first to 
CFPR at Prince Rupert, and two 
weeks later to CFGP, Grande Prai- 
rie, on the other side of the Rock- 
ies in Alberta. Thus the lonely 
Northern coast and islands and 
the entire breadth of the Peace 
River area have been linked by 
radio. 

The tale of the radio classes in 
the Peace River block is a strange 
saga of the impact of the modern 
upon the primitive. Up in that 
country of pioneers, who see no 
new face for months on end and 
know nothing of what happens in 
the outer world, are some 50 rural 
schools. Farmers have soil and 
favorable climate in abundance, 
but prices are low, freight rates 
disastrously high. These pioneers, 
true to the tradition sof the fron- 
tier, simply do without what they 
cannot afford. They have no mov- 
ie theaters, no telephones, no 
daily papers, and few magazines 
to while away the long cold Win- 
ters. Radio is their link to civil- 
ization. 

Of the 50 schools, all but two or 
three have brand-new battery 
sets. How they obtained them is 
an epic of achievement in itself. 
But now youngsters in North Pine 
and Halfway and other isolated 





spots can hear daily a B.C. Radio 
School program, broadcast from 
Grande Prairie from 2 to 2:30 P.M. 
Earlier in the afternoon, from 1 
to 1:10, CFGP broadcasts the day’s 


news. The pupils make notes— 


and in the evening the folks at 
home get the news too. 





NEATLY DRESSED city children, on the way 
to school (above) and in their classroom 
(right), delight in visits from Mr. Radio, 
schoolmaster of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. With dials set, they explore 
the mysteries behind the erosion of soil, 
a lesson studied, too, by “rural cousins.” 
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Northern Alberta is served by a 
transcription on the air from 5:30 
to 6 P.M. Few schools in north- 
ern Alberta have radios, but an 
Alberta miss writes: 

“It is cold here, 45° below, and 
when we home from 
we huddle around the stove until 
5:30 and then we huddle around 
the radio. We have our notebooks 
on our knees, for tomorrow in our 
work at school we are going to use 
what we have learned.”’ 

Such evidence of its worth 
makes the Radio School worth 
while despite its cost—which is, 
after all, quite an item. Even 

though stations donated their 


get school, 
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They Group to Conquer 


In Boston, unemployed youths—aided by adults 
—are linking their efforts and abilities for 
discovering opportunities to earn a living. 


T... Job Hunters of Boston offer 


the latest—and one of the sanest 
answers to the problem of unem 
ploy ed y outh of the United States 
They have formed a new kind of 
cooperative to pool their experi 
ences and help one another land 
jobs. 

Founded by Roland R. Darling, 
who originated the now nationally 
famous Forty Plus Clubs, the Job 
Hunters are demonstrating once 
again that intelligent group action 
by the unemployed, whether they 
are 40 plus or 30 minus, beats soli 
tary job hunting all hollow. 

Out of 620 inexperienced and dis 
couraged young men and women 
who have joined the Job Hunters 
to date, 486 have landed jobs. So 
successful has the idea proved it 
self in Boston that near-by town: 
are fashioning groups along the 
same lines. And social agencies, 
watching the Job Hunters in their 
second fruitful year, are high in 
their praise and hopes, realizing 
that the American defense pro- 
gram will call chiefly for experi- 
enced labor and leave untrained 
youth in as much need as ever of 
the ideas the Job Hunters have 
tested and found good. 

It was in January, 1939, that 
Darling called together a group of 
six youngsters long out of work 
He knew from his talk with them 
that youth needed even more than 
those in middle years to learn the 
lessons of codperation in job hunt 
ing. To learn coéperation the six 
decided to form a group called the 
Job Hunters. It would include 
only the unemployed under 30 

both young men and young 
women. Each member would use 
every means he could to sell him 
self to an employer, secure in the 
conviction that the job does not 
seek the man any more these days, 
but must be sought with all the 
best methods of salesmanship and 
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strategy. With this in mind the 
Job Hunters would spend every 
minute not devoted to actual job 
seeking in assembling material 
that would enable the group to 
carry out its aims. This data 
would be the common fund of all, 
and every member would be en- 
couraged to use it and add to it 
from his own observation and ex- 
perience. 

Scearcely had the first six started 
their plans when one got work. 
This was a good omen. Before 
long the group had grown to 42. 
An organization was set up. The 
Huntington Avenue Branch of the 
Boston Y.M.C.A., impressed with 
the work of the group, imme- 
diately invited Mr. Darling onto its 
staff, offered floor space, tele- 
phones, and the funds for such 
vital details as letterheads. They 
donated furniture, and headquar- 
ters began to hum. 

Youngsters who hadn’t been able 
to buy stamps for letters of appli- 
cation now had facilities and new 
zeal. Within three months every 
one of the 42 had jobs! Another 
group of 50 was organized and 
eight weeks later all but two were 
on payrolls. A third group got to- 
gether and, likewise in a short 
time, worked itself out of unem- 
ployment. Darling has found that 
groups of 50 are best. There are 
three such groups functioning 
now. More will be formed as fa- 
cilities become available. 

It sounds remarkably easy when 
you consider results only. But 
back of it all has been a vast 
amount of hard and vigorous 
work. The youngsters have made 
the job of finding a job an eight- 
hour-day proposition. They get 
jobs because they mean busi- 
ness and they go after work the 
way a good businessman goes 
after business. They are on their 
toes all the time, and when they 





are not interviewing employers, 
they are working at something 
that will help some other member 
of the group get his job. 

Even after a member lands 
work he ‘is still an active job 
hunter for those who haven't been 
placed yet. A girl who was finally 
engaged as a typist sent back to 
the Job Hunters a manual made 
up of detailed information she had 
acquired about business letters, 
their form and content—not a for- 
mal thing, but personal hints on 
those minor overlooked points one 
can pick up through experience. 
The other Job Hunter groups near 
Boston have been formed and are 
being supervised by volunteers 
among the Boston alumni who 
haven't been able to get rid of the 
spirit of codperation they learned 
in their intensive training. 

For coéperation is always the 
keynote. Recently an alumnus 
landed a job with a concern in 
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Hariford, Connecticut. The mo- 
ment he learned of other openings 
there he wrote the Job Hunters in 
Boston. Five young men piled 
intoacar. The Job Hunters bought 
the gasoline. Expenses along the 
road were shared. The first thing 
the young men did when they got 
to Hartford was to get in touch 
with the Forty Plus Club of that 
city. From club headquarters 
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they got a letter of intro- 
duction to the firm they 


were after Armed with 
this, they made _ theil 
appointment Armed 


further with a carefully 
worked-out strategy, in 
cluding personal records 
to leave with the em- 
ployer and a_= shrewd 
knowledge of how to con 
duct an interview, they 
entered the personnel di 
rector’s office. Two of the 
five got jobs at once 
Three were told to return 
for a second interview 


The minute they got 


COOPERATION is the keynote 
of the Job Hunters—and at head- 
quarters alert youths plan and 
work out details of job getting 


left) P, E. LaValley 





back to Boston the three sat down 
and wrote letters thanking the 
firm for the time given them and 
the Forty Plus for its courtesy. 
Then they began planning their 
campaign for the next interview. 

Not less valuable than the jobs 
the Job Hunters land is their ex- 
perience in getting these jobs. A 
person actively engaged in pur- 
poseful work is far more employ- 


able than one who has allowed his 
abilities to rust in idleness. Head 
quarters of the Job Hunter 
business organization in miniature 
and affords precisely what your 
sters need to keep up morale and 
gain office experience. Most of 
those who come to he idqua 

are pretty downcast. After a few 
weeks of wandering about fron 
want ad to want ad the ret 
couraged and feel that there no 
chance for a job without 

The Job Hunters teacl 

the only kind of pull that matte: 
is a pull together. Gradu the 
lose their discouragement 


concerted drive of the group 


Chere are no daue or tee 
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least not in cash. But every men 
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pledge to work from 9 to 5 ever: 
day when not in the office on get 
ting a job for himself or othe! 


members of the group. On the 


day at the office he is entirel 
at the service of the others. Young 
men will swap ideas about inter 
viewing or aid others in writing 


letters; some compile and organize 


valuable jobdata. The analytically 
minded study job leads and meth 
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ods of following those leads. Many 
have practice interviews with Dar- 
ling or sit in and criticize inter- 
views that others have. Reports 
are made of promising interviews 
had on other days of the week, 
what peculiarities a certain per- 
sonnel director has, what qualifi- 
cations are needed by certain 
firms where the applicant failed, 
but other applicants might suc- 
ceed. Girls act as receptionists, 
typists, file clerks, or run the mim- 
eograph machine. 

This sense of individual respon- 
sibility to the group has been the 
hallmark of the Job Hunters from 
the start. A member of -the first 
group—a lad with a hankering for 
electricity and mechanics in- 
stalled the office intercommunica- 
tion phone. That set the pace. 
Mver since members have been 
trying to do something special to 
earn their vocational board and 
keep until they find jobs. 

You can imagine that when a 
Job Hunter takes the trail, he is 
loaded for bear. He has had prac- 
tice interviews with Darling, 
whose quick mind and searching 
questions make him a tough imag- 
inary employer to sell. He has ob- 
served other interviews from time 
to time, learning how to meet ob- 
jections, parry, and wait for the 
psychological moment. In addi- 
tion to this play at interviewing, 
the Job Hunters have managed to 
get not less than 93 businessmen 
and women of Boston to come be- 
fore them for actual questions 
about the employment facts in 
their businesses. These people rep- 
resent every variety of trade and 
enterprise. Unemployed young- 
sters meet employers face to face, 
size them up. It takes away from 
the terror of interviews when the 
time for one aciually arrives. 

Few people realize how utterly 
untrained the average youth is 
when he starts out looking for a 
job. He may think, for instance, 
that he ought to tell the boss he is 
“willing to do anything.” The Job 
Hunters set him right on that 
point—and quickly too. Usually 
this approach, from a_ boss-eye 
view, means he can’t do anything 
particularly well. So the appli- 
cant must sharpen up his desire to 
a single spearhead aimed at a defi- 
nite target if he wants to make a 
good impression. Then, if there 
are no openings of the kind he 
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seeks, the boss is more likely to 
mention some other kind of a job 
for which the beginner might 
qualify. 

Or the young person may think 
it’s easy to fill out an application 
blank; but he learns from busi- 
nessmen who appear before the 
group that only one person in nine 
can fill out an application blank 
correctly. He may think that em- 
ployment agencies are chiefly for 
domestic help; from the Job Hunt- 
ers he learns that there are 90-odd 
in greater Boston and that at least 
a fourth of those can help him find 
what he wants. 

Knowledge, knowledge, and 
more knowledge about finding 
jobs—this is what the Job Hunters 
are persistently after. They learn 
that the best time to visit an em- 
ployment agency is at the end of 
the week, when most other people 
have given up. There is a better 
chance of a leisurely interview 
then. The Job Hunters have put 
together a list of 26,000 firms in 
New England, the name of the 
personnel director of each, the gen- 
eral requirements of employees, 








The Author 


With most Rotarians, Author Ray Giles be- 
lieves that through the channel of jobs are 
many of youth's problems solved, for as abil- 
ities are turned to con- 
structive work, social at- 
titudes undergo pro- 
found change. Mr. Giles 
is well equipped to dis- 
cuss the problem, for in- 
cluded in his background 
are long experience as 
an advertising and sales 
consultant and wide re- 
pute as a writer of books 
and articles on business. 
Useful to those of varied 
occupation and interest is his book "Turn 
Your Imagination into. Money!"" Hobbywise, 
he inclines toward art and photography. 
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the average number hired an- 
nually, the seasonak fluctuations 
of the businesses. All these lists, 
together with lists of employment 
agencies besides, have been labori- 
ously compiled by the Job Hunt- 
ers themselves in an effort to be 
equipped with knowledge for their 
unending quest. 

Moreover, the mutual-assistance 
pact which is at the bottom of the 
Job Hunters makes it possible to 
give attention to those tremen- 
dous trifles that often keep young 
people from the right job. One 
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vocational counsellor complained 
recently, “If only these unem 
ployed young men wouldn’t lea 
so much, and let their cigarette 
hang down from their mouths. I'd 
like to take all of them to the 
headquarters of the Job Hunters 
I’ve found there are no leaners 
there.” 

Plenty of attention is paid to 
personality traits, to personal hab- 
its, to intrusive practices, as that 
might stand in the way of a per- 
son and a job. Darling pointed 
out last Summer that he had nevei 
seen a young man land a job in 
white shoes and a business suit 
Even pins and badges must be 
considered. One girl had an im- 
portant interview. Tactfully her 
fellow members had to divest her 
of an array of school, class, and 
church pins she insisted on wear- 
ing. Even a fraternity pin may be 
a serious drawback, Darling warns. 
If the employer is a member of 
your fraternity, he thinks you are 
trying to take advantage: if he isa 
member of some other fraternity, 
he thinks yours is no good anyhow. 
There are a dozen-and-one details 
of this sort that the Job Hunters 
have found by long talks with em- 
ployers are highly important. By 
group criticism and observation 
they can be straightened out, for 
the group has a common object 
and must eliminate any item that 
keeps that object from being 
reached. 

The Job Hunters are constantly 
adding to their arsenal. They be- | 
gan with a series of 13 radio broad- 
casts sponsored by the Boston 
Y.M.C.A., the Greater Boston Com-' 
munity Fund, and the Boston 
Council of Social Agencies. Under 
these magnificent auspices the 
new organization put the big- 
gest employers in Boston on the 
spot and asked them what they 
wanted in the way of help. Un- 
employed youngsters got inter- 
views with these executives, pre- 
pared the scripts, had them ap- 
proved, and took part in the pro- 
gram. When the series was over, 
the Job Hunters began a series of 
searching roundtable discussions 
with employers of every type, pil- 
ing up information all the while 
—not academic information, but 
stuff they could use firsthand. 

Then there are the files they 
have put together—3,250 separate 
folders of facts on job opportuni- 
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ties. Take art. Here is a folder 
on medical illustrations. Many 
\ospitals and physicians today em- 
ploy artists to make some pretty 
sruesome pictures of operations 
and internals. Or young artists 
can paint pretty pictures on bass 
drums for swing bands. Or deco- 
rate compacts, dolls’ heads, and 
other toys. Museums hire artists 
to make clay models. By a proper 
use of the files the young out-of- 
work artist who has come to the 
Job Hunters merely with the 
vague idea that he would like to 
do some commercial work comes 
to understand specifically what 
chances he has and how to go after 
them. If there is a new pamphlet 
on tree surgery to be had, or one 
announced on the steel business, 
or baby carriages, the Job Hunt- 
ers’ clipping bureau sends out a 
request for it. 

The Y.M.C.A. recently provided 
the Job Hunters with new quarters 
and equipment so that the mem- 
bers now have the use of a room 
for office practice and instruction, 
a general office, a meeting room, 
and a separate room for the hous- 
ing of the library and information 
files. These new offices are located 
in the same general suite with the 
guidance department, which is 
manned by three full-time guid- 
ance experts who are well qualified 
to help young men choose their 
careers by means of counselling 
and aptitude testing. Thus the 
unemployed young man finds in 
one center a complete counselling, 
testing, information, and job-hunt- 
ing service. 

The lenger the Job Hunters last, 
the better will be their work, for 
experience is cumulative in this 
field, and each new contingent be- 
gins its search better qualified 
than the last. 

Already inquiries are beginning 
to come in from other cities. Out 
of 400 youth self-help groups spon- 
sored throughout the country by 
the Y.M.C.A., the Job Hunters 
were recently chosen as the best 
by a national committee includ- 
ing Dorothy Canfield Fisher and 
Mayor La Guardia, of New York 
The committee unanimously 
agreed that the Boston group had 
shown the most ingenuity and en- 
terprise in tackling the youth un- 
employment problem. 

The Job Hunters represent 
every creed and class; there is no 
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bar on race or religion. They are 
about equally divided between 
men and women from the ages of 
18 to 30. Members are of an av- 
erage level of education In all 
they are a good crosswise slice 
of modern youth. They have 
placed their members in every va 
riety of job—as farm and dairy 


hands, as waitresses, as clerks: in 











lest these encourage loafing. This 
is a business proposition first and 
last, dedicated to the grim task of 
putting youth into industry of it 
own initiative and with the best 
preparation possible 

It would be well to have some 
one from vour town visit Boston 
and see the 1 


hing in operation 
there If not, B 


oston will supply 





RADIO served to bring abiliiies of unemployed youths to the attention of the biggest 
employers in Boston. “What kind of help do you want?” was an often-asked question 


Chicago, the South, New York 
one as far away as Palestine. 

On the whole, the Job Hunters 
have met every test, and there is 
no reason, Darling believes, why 
the essential idea can’t be applied 
to other cities with the same con- 
spicuous success. But he has cer- 
tain warnings for enthusiasts. 

It is important, first of all, to 
have some responsible sponsor 
stand back of the group, as the 
Boston Y.M.C.A. has done. This 
may be a church or service group, 
the chamber of commerce, or a 
combination of such institutions. 
The sponsor should furnish a 
meeting place, typewriters, and 
equipment, and, most important of 
all, leadership. Such a group alone, 
without guidance from someone 
who understands young adults, 
will probably fail, but help must 
not stop here. Darling points out 
over and over again that the 
youngsters must be allowed to 
“run the show” and learn by their 
own experience. It is important 
too that no club or social features 
be connected with the venture, 


data and forms for your guidance 

In spite of the defense boom, 
which will absorb chiefly experi 
enced workers. Darling believe 
that there never was a time when 
youth so much needed to get to 
gether and work together to help 
give each other courage and find 
jobs. He is fond of quoting Stein 
metz: “Cooperation is not an idle 
sentiment, but an economic nec: 
sity.” The Job Hunters and their 
alumni prove it 

“Many people today think that 
young people are looking for spe 
cial consideration, coddling, and 
special influence,” Darling ob 
serves. “Politicians talk about the 
terrible plight of modern youth 
But all this leaves young peopl 
cold. They’re perfectly willing to 
work out their own salvation, and, 
given the knowledge they need 
about employment conditions and 
selling themselves, they can do 
it. That is all we are proving. We 
don’t give formulas or do their 
work for them; we simply show 


them the ropes and they do their 


own climbing.” 
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cai the last few days of 


August and the first of September, 
Cooperstown, New York, held a 
grand celebration in honor of the 
150th anniversary of James Feni- 
more Cooper, who began his resi- 
dence there in 1790, at the age of 
one. He was born in Burlington, 
New Jersey, in 1789, the stormy 
first year of the French Revolu- 
tion. This was a fitting year for 
him to make his appearance on 
our planet, because none of Amer- 
ica’s men of letters was more com- 
bative or more controversial. 

On Saturday afternoon, August 
31, a very fine statue to Cooper 
was unveiled. 

Cooper was the most famous 
creative writer who ever attended 
Yale College; and it is interesting 
to remember that another under- 
graduate present at the same time 
became the greatest statesman 
who went to Yale. John C. Cal- 
houn, of South Carolina, was the 
valedictorian of the Yale class of 
1804; and Cooper, a member of the 
class of 1806, was expelled in his 
junior year. He was not dissi- 
pated, but insubordinate; he and 
the faculty did not agree. 

A British critic in a London 
journal stated a few years ago that 
Longfellow was the most popular, 
the most widely read, of all Eng- 
lish-speaking poets, even more so 
than Shakespeare. Well, Cooper 
is the most popular novelist in 
American literature, and one of 
the most popular in any language. 
His novels appeared simultane- 
ously in nearly every important 
city in Europe; they were trans- 
lated into nearly all languages, in- 
cluding not only the Scandina- 
vian, but also the Oriental lan- 
guages, Turkish, Persian, etc. The 
inventor of the telegraph, Samuel 
Morse, while travelling in Europe, 
said he saw in every bookshop in 
every country Cooper’s novels dis- 
played in the front windows; and 
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COMMENT ON NEW BOOKS AND THINGS BY 


it is interesting to know that Rus- 
sian, Polish, French, German, 
Italian, and Greek children were 
just as familiar with the Leather- 
stocking tales, Hawkeye, Uncas, 
etc., as were the American and the 
British. 

On the day Cooper’s The Pio- 
neers was published in America, 
3,500 copies were sold before noon! 

Any writer will become immor- 
tal if he can add one person to the 
literary population of the world. 
Shakespeare and Dickens added 
many; and Jean Valjean, D’Artag- 
nan, Cyrano de Bergerac, and, in 
our present day, Babbitt are illus- 
trations. In creating Leather- 
stocking, Cooper became immor- 
tal. But he also was an amphibi- 
ous writer; The Pilot for the sea 
and The Spy for the land will al- 
ways have readers. When we 
were small boys, my brother Ar- 
thur and | got up before dawn to 
read Cooper; and there are scenes 
in seven or eight of his novels I 
shall never forget. 

Besides the new statue in Coop- 
erstown, there ought to be a statue 
to Cooper on the Yale campus. 


| CONSIDERED it a great honor 
when I was asked by the New 
York State Board of Education to 
make an address on this occasion 
in Cooperstown; I was very glad 
indeed to do so, and on the plat- 
form with me were Owen D. 
Young; Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, the 
president of Union College; and the 
great-great-grandson of the novel- 
ist, whose name is James Feni- 
more Cooper. The family, in return 
for Cooper’s expulsion from Yale, 
heaped coals of fire on the univer- 
sity: his grandson sent his four 
sons to Yale. 
* * * 

I hold out a welcoming hand to 
a new book America Gives a 
Chance, by a genial Rotarian, Dr. 
John J. Mullowney, of Tarpon 





WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


Springs, Florida. This is his auto- 
biography, and on the title-page is 
a felicitous quotation from Lillian 
Wright describing life: 


Write well, my pen; be sure and true; 
Make no misstatement and no lies; 
This is a manuscript that you 

May not revise. 

Dr. Mullowney was born close 
to the banks of the river Mersey 
not far from Liverpool in England. 
As a little child, playing with his 
sister, he remembers | cheering 
with all his might as the biggest 
ship he had ever seen went by; she 
was the biggest ship in the world, 
the famous Great Eastern. When 
he was 9, he was transferred to 
Canada and had a terrific thrill, 
because for the first time in his 
life he saw snow! That is, he had 
the same thrill that hundreds of 
thousands of American children in 
the Deep South had last Winter. 
Then he tells us, after working in 
the Canadian woods and farms, he 
got a job as bellboy in the Flume 
House among the White Moun- 
tains in New Hampshire—and 
from that moment came his steady 
rise in the world. 

This forward and upward prog- 
ress was by no means owing 
wholly to the U. S. A., though, 
compared with other nations, ours 
was and is the land of opportunity. 
It was because the boy had a burn- 
ing thirst for education. Not only 
did he love the pursuit of knowl- 
edge for its own sake, but he was 
aware of the fact that the only 
gateway toward a career lay 
through school and college. Thus 
he entered Exeter, later Harvard, 
later the Medical School of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Americans reading this book 
may be proud of their country 
which offers such opportunities 
and proud of this Rotarian author 
who took such good advantage of 
them—he has well named his vol- 
ume America Gives a Chance; but 
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one difficulty today is that thou- 
sands believe America ought to 
give everything else. I remember 
long ago Professor John A. 
Broadus, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
quoting the following sentence; it 
is too rhetorically ornate for the 
20th Century, but 50 years ago, 
when I heard Dr. Broadus chant- 
ing it, the passage was printed on 
my memory: 

Opportunity, like a fleet horse sad- 
died and bridled, comes bounding by. 
Mount him, and you ride on to eternal 
fame and renown. Fail to mount, and 
the resounding echo of his hoofs down 
the long corridor of time forever re- 
mind you of what might have been 

Although as a rule I do not dis- 
cuss books on economics or poli- 
tics (and how deeply I regret that 
Great Britain’s months of agony 
should have happened during a 
Presidential and Congressional 
campaign in America), I will 
briefly mention two new books 
that may be of particular interest. 

The Dead Hand of Bureaucracy, 
by Lawrence Sullivan, has a felici- 
tous quotation on the title-page, 
taken from the Declaration of In- 
dependence: “He has erected a 
multitude of new offices and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people and eat out their sub- 
stance.” 

The first sentence of this book 
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(below) Andreas Feininger from Black Star; 


will certainly make anyone read 
the second: “Bureaucracy is rep- 
resentative government suffering 
a nervous breakdown.”’ 

The second book is Smoke- 
Screen, by Samuel B. Pettengill 
I am reminded in reading this 
little volume that while it is fool- 
ish to condemn radicals because 
they are radicals, it is sensible to 
advise all radicals to read history; 
and for this reason: George 
Santayana said that all those who 
are ignorant of history are bound 
to repeat it. Pages 68 and 69 of 
Smoke-Screen show how the Pil- 
grim fathers began with socialism 
and abandoned it because it did 
not produce good results. In the 
third year they adopted private 
property and the results were so 
good that Governor Bradford is- 
sued the first Thanksgiving Proc- 
lamation. Our author remarks 
“It is noteworthy that our pioneer 
forebears abandoned 317 years ago 
the very system to which social- 
ists, communists, and fascists are 
now urging us to return.” 


HAILING James Fenimore Cooper 
America’s most popular novelist 
Speaker “Billy” Phelps (below 
dedicates a Cooper Memorial 
(right) on the 150th anniversary 
of his birth. Seated on the plat- 
form (left to right) are James 
Fenimore Cooper IV, Owen D 
Young, Dixon Ryan Fox. Young 
Cooper unveiled the monument. 








At this point I insert a good pun 
made by the late Professor E. 5S 
Shelden, of Harvard, a _ distin- 
guished philologist He said the 
Indians in New Mexico and Ari 
zona were such poor farmers that 
they were called the Neverhoe In 
dians 


Professor J. P. MeCormick, in 
his new book, As a Flame Springs, 
writes a biographical and critical 
account of Robert and Elizabeth 

f 


Browning before and after their 
marriage. This is a valuable and 
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important work, and the narrative 
is so full of vitality and excitement 
that the interest of the reader is 
kept at a high pitch. When this 
couple eloped in 1846, the affair 
was generally regarded as that of 
a young man who had written 
some obscure and _ unpopular 
verses running away with the 
most famous woman poet in the 
world. I once read a life of Mrs. 
Browning which contained the 
phrase, “Her husband has also 
written some poetry.” And indeed 
she never lived to see his fame, 
while her books enjoyed a large 
sale 

Now, the critical verdict has so 
changed there is danger of her los- 
ing much more than she deserves. 
During their 15 years of married 
life, she knew that he was the 
greater poet; yet I think he really 
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believed he was her inferior. Pro- 
fessor McCormick is a little too 
severe on her poetry, I think; but 
he recognizes her profound insight 
as acritic. I believe that had she 
chosen to write only occasional 
poems and had written as many 
volumes of prose criticism as Mat- 
thew Arnold, she might have been 
one of the great critics of English 
literature. We know from the re- 
cent discovery of the manuscripts 
of Browning’s later Bells and 
Pomegranates how immensely she 
improved those poems by her sug- 
gestions; and during their married 
life she was the only critic to 
whom he would listen. 

General interest in this extraor- 
dinary pair was enormously in- 
creased by Besier’s play The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street, so that 
Asa Flame Springs should receive 
more attention than if it had been 
published 20 years ago. Anyhow, 
it deserves it. 

The play I just mentioned was 
the source of many novels, his- 
tories, and other books dealing 
with the Brownings. Virginia 
Woolf wrote a very good essay on 
Mrs. Browning’s novel in verse 
Aurora Leigh, which Edward 
Fitzgerald so hated. 

Every now and then I see the 
statement that Browning is not 
read so much as he used to be, yet 
in perhaps a majority of novels I 
find quotations from Browning 
without quotation marks, sure 
sign of an assumed popularity. 
And among recent novels and 
plays, the following titles are from 
Browning: Escape Me Never, One 
Fight More, Morning’s at Seven, 
What’s a Heaven For? 

* of 

The British are probably the 
most remarkable people in the 
world for combining scholarship 
in the languages of ancient Rome 
and Greece with solid common- 
sense displayed in fields of action. 
It is not uncommon to meet Brit- 
ish governors from remote colo- 
nies who read Greek for diversion. 
The late Sir Arnold Wilson, who 
lost his life fighting in France this 
year, conversed in Latin as easily 
as in English. I am again re- 
minded of these men by a new, 
popular, and very attractive edi- 
tion of T. E. Lawrence’s (Law- 
rence of Arabia, Airman T. E. 
Shaw) translation of Homer's 
Odyssey. The author says it is the 
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28th English rendering of the 
poem. Some extracts from his 
letters are printed as prefatory 
matter: 

Something about the Odyssey effort 
frightens me. It’s too big: Homer is 
very, very great: and so far away. It 
seems only a sort of game, to try to 
bring him down to the ordinary speech 
of my mouth. Yet this is what a trans- 
lation ought to mean. ... I tried to 
take liberties with the Greek: but 
failed. Homer compels respect. I con- 
fess he has me beaten to my knees. 
Perhaps if I did much more I might 
be less faithful. 


Of all the translations of Homer 


BEST KNOWN for his Iliad and Odyssey is 
Homer, Hellenic epic poet and storyteller. 


into English, this is the most col- 
loquial. 

How I wish I could induce Ro- 
tarians to read Homer’s /liad in 
the Modern Library translation, 
and the Odyssey in this new edi- 
tion of Lawrence. 

x~ * * 

And speaking of translations of 
epics that everyone knows of and 
not everyone reads, I dare say that 
most people know there was an 


Anglo-Saxon epic called Beowulf.’ 


Now Anglo-Saxon, the language 
spoken in England before the Nor- 
man Conquest in 1066, is a diffi- 
cult language to learn; just as hard 
as German. And it is more differ- 
ent from modern English than 
Latin is from Italian. I certainly 
do not advise my readers to learn 
it, but if any of them have any 
curiosity about Beowulf, let me re- 
mind them that a new English 
translation, complete in 99 pages, 
has just appeared. The title-page 
describes it: Beowulf, The Oldest 





English Epic—Translated into Al- 
literative Verse with a Critical In- 
troduction by Charles W. Kennedy 
(professor at Princeton). The 
valuable and interesting explana- 
tory introduction fills nearly 60 
pages; at the close of the volume 
there is a bibliography and 4 glos- 
sary of proper names. 

* cd eo 

Good murder stories are not so 
common as they ought to be. It 
seems to me that the immense in- 
crease in their number is marked 
by a decline in excellence. I wel- 
come with all my heart, however, 
the new man, Frank Gruber, 
whose two books (both 1940) are 
delightful reading—The French 
Key and The Laughing Foz; 
Agatha Christie’s Sad Cypress 
(Poirot is good); and Made Up to 
Kill, by Kelley Roos. 

* ok * 

An enormously interesting and 
extremely valuable new book is 
Hoazes, by Curtis MacDougall. I 
am certain as I am that I am now 
punching the typewriter (the ma- 
chine) that everyone who buys 
this diverting, witty, and scholarly 
book will be glad. It not only gives 
a long list of hoaxes that have 
fooled thousands of people, but it 
gives their history, their causes, 
and some of the reasons for their 
success. I used to wonder why so 
many motion pictures and so 
many “features” on the radio were 
so inane. But after that famous 
night in the Autumn of 1938 when 
several hundred thousand people 
believed that actually there was 
an invasion from Mars... . “The 
American people like to be gulled,”’ 
said Barnum, but he knew how to 
do it in a way that they really en- 
joyed. 

I recommend this remarkable 
work on hoaxes to young and old, 
with the reminder that education 
not only means learning new facts, 
but also.unlearning many pseudo 
facts. = 6 
Books mentioned, publishers and prices: 

America Gives a Chance. John J. Mul- 
lowney. Tribune Press, Tampa, Fla. $3. 
—The Dead Hand of Bureaucracy. Law- 
rence Sullivan. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50.— 
Smoke-Screen. Samuel B. Pettengill. South- 
ern Publishers, Kingsport, Tenn. $1.—As 
a Flame Springs. J. P. McCormick. Scrib- 
ner. $2.50.—Odyssey of Homer Translated. 
T. E. Shaw (Lawrence). Oxford. $3.— 
Beowulf. Charles W. Kennedy. Oxford. 
$1.65.—The French Key. Frank Gruber. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2.—The Laughing 
Fox. Frank Gruber. Farrar & Rinehart. 
$2.—Sad Cypress. Agatha Christie. Dodd- 
Mead. $2.—Made Up to Kill. Kelley Roos. 


Dodd-Mead. $2.—Hoazres. Curtis MacDou- 
gall. Macmillan. $3.50. 
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Jotarians 


in the NEWS 


TO DR. WILLIAM GEER (1), of Ithaca, 
N. Y., aviation owes the invention of 
the vital de-icer. For this and for his 
work on ageing rubber, this former 
vice-president of The B. F. Goodrich 
Company was cited in a recent Fortune 
article. . . . H. E. RICE (2), Mayor 
and publisher of Huntsville, Ont., is 
the new president of the Canadian 
Weekly Newspapers’ Association. 











DR. JEROME D. GREENE (3) is secre 
tary to the Corporation of Harvard 
University and to its board of over- 
seers, and is director of the Nieman 
scholarships for journalists. ... HENRY 
T. LOW (4), of Bulawayo, Immediate 
Past Governor of District 55, is cur 
rently serving as chairman of the Na 
tional War Fund of Southern Rhodesia. 
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LJUBEN BOSHKOFF (below, right), of Sofia, Bulgaria, former director general of his nation’s 
railways and ports, visits with CHESLEY R. PERRY, Rotary’s Secretary. It took ROTARIAN 
BOSHKOFF, now in his second year as a Rotary District Governor, two months to reach Chicago 
he came via Moscow and Tokyo. ‘It used to take only eight days,” he sadly told the press 


oto: Chica Daily News 











HOLDER of a coveted national award 
to the blind, DAVID E. GUYTON, a 
Ripley, Miss., Rotarian, is a busy 
college professor, banker, and writer. 
... The Sultan of Perak, SIR ABDUL 
AZIZ (below), is an actively interested 
honorary member of the Rotary Club 
of Ipoh, the Federated Malay States. 
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“T 
HE FIJIS! Me—go to the Fijis!” 


My knees suggested that I sit down. 
I did. And faced my chief. My eyes 
travelled down his long nose, then 
dropped to the floor. ... Came a fleeting 
memory of Captain Cook. A vision of 
Grandmother’s soap-rendering kettle and 
me and my dog in it, simmering. ... 

“Yes,” my boss’s voice was going on, 





SUVA is the queen city of the Fijis. Its name 
means “a heap of stones or rubble,” but the 
words are no longer apt, for wide avenues, 
trim buildings, a medical school, a radio sta- 
Photos: (above left & right & left below) Stinson 








tion, fine shops, and rich markets make it a 
truly modern metropolis. . . 
sight on Suva streets these days is the Fiji 
Defense Force on parade—with its white- 

















“there’s a Rotary Club out there—at Suva. 
That’s your next assignment.” 

That being that, I retired to the library. 
I almost had to stand on my head to find 
the Fijis on the globe. Then I trundled 
out the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Zounds! 
There are 250 islands in the Fiji archi- 
pelago. Eighty of them are ihabited 
with 205,500 people. Only 5,000 are 
Europeans; 98,000 are Fijians and 85,000 
are Indians. 
Fiji is a British Crown colony, and Ro- 
tarily is in the 53rd District with 
New Zealand. The Rotary Club 
at Suva, a city of 15,000, was or- 
ganized in 1936 by Rotarian Henry 
J. Guthrie, then Governor of the 
53rd District, and is a thriving 
outpost of Rotarydom. A year or 
so ago, Rotary International’s 
Secretary, Chesley R. Perry, told 
me, two members dropped in at the Chi- 
cago Office of the Secretariat of Rotary 
International for a look-see. I was to 
repay that visit. 

Checking up on the records in Chicago, 
I further learned that in the Club of 30 
men are a number of descendants of 
some of the early pioneers in Fiji. One 
of the members publishes what is said to 
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be the only daily newspape 
Honolulu, Hawaii, and New 
distance of some 5,500 miles A not 
thing interested me: only a 
centage of the membership we 
Fiji. I dare say that if all the mem 
pooled their experiences and travels. 
“best seller” on adventure and tr 
could be produced—and it would speaj, 
visits to almost every part of the woy 
If you are a North American Rotari 
wanting to visit the Fijis, you will leay. 
as I did—from San Francisco, Calif, » 
steam over the blue Pacific to Hono) 
Hawaii, a distance of 2,097 miles. 7 
you'll jaunt 2,736 miles to Suva, the ca 
ital of the Fiji Islands. You'll find th 
Rotarians there a hospitable lot. Yoy 
marvel, too, at the way they’ve caught; 
Rotary idea. And be sure to make a tp; 
unhurried as possible, around the tropic: 
islands. 
I was lucky. Rotarian R. H. Lester 
a friend were on hand with their cam 
so that I could turn over to THE Rotagy 
a pictorial account of my visit. I hopej 
gives you a pretty good idea of Rotaryj 
this sequestered spot on the globe ‘anf 
of the fine men there who practice g 
well the art of friendliness. 
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kilted band in the vanguard. .. . Every Wednesi# 
Suva Rotarians meet in the palm-fanned Grand Pad 
Hotel (below left) and afterward may loiter bné 
about their “machines” in such groups as seen be 








SLAVES of convention, Suva Rotarians peel off their coats at their week- 


meetings. Here, after stowing a prime meal, they are settling down to 
br the day’s speaker, Rotarian A. H. Marlow, a building contractor. Before 
blocked ocean lanes the Club welcomed scores of visitors from distant 
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ports and prevailed upon many to address its meetings. Now it Iws 
upon “home talent’—and with eminent success. Meeting site is the 
hotel’s back veranda which is but 30 paces from the Pacific and which 
commands a view of the reef-locked harbor and several miles of coast 








TYPICAL table group of Suva Rotarians (above) listens with excusable 
de to a report of the Club's aid to a leper colony. . . . The meeting over 
bove right), The Scratchpad Man sets out with his hosts to see the town. 
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THIS IS a beautiful land—and The Scratchpad Man and his dog linger 
on the hotel veranda (below) to view its azure seas and haze-softened 
hill-ranges. What a backdrop for a Rotary Club meeting! And free, too! 
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ENCOUNTERED on an interior sight-seeing trip was a Fijian fam- 
ily returning to their home from their gardens with food for the 
morrow. The father of the family wears a skirt of banana leaves. 


IMPORTANT to Fijians is their sugar industry, which is the principal export. Her, 
Indian tenant farmers are seen gathering the harvest of sugar cane, a s 
reminiscent of what Convention-attending Rotarians saw in the farmlands of Cup, 
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THE MAKINGS of a feast in a Fiji village. of yams, kava, and taro. The food will be turtle meat... . (Below) Our traveller waves a goody 


Two giant turtles elicit the Office Dog’s prepared according to prescribed ceremony to the Fijian villagers, regretting that he cannot 


noisiest interest. At the rear are heaps (above right) and only the chiefs will eat main for the feast they have gathered for their chiel 
All photos this page: Stinson 
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Scientific discoveries and their applications of special interest to the 
business and professional man. Address inquiries to: D. H. Killeffer, Peeps 
Department, ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, lilinois. 


Paint Oil from Soap Fats. A new 
patented process of high vacuum distil- 
lation is producing drying oils of ex- 
ceptionally good characteristics from 
cottonseed, soybean, and fish oils or- 
dinarily used to make soap. The oils 
produced are said to be competitive 
with tung oil, scarce because of the war 
in China, and are much cheaper. The 
capacity of the present plant is reported 
as some 15 million pounds annually. 


Heating Fluid. Accustomed as we 
are to hot-water heating, it is interest- 
ing to learn that industry uses the same 
principle at much higher temperatures 
and substitutes other things for water. 
In some of the newer petroleum-refin- 
ing plants, heat is transferred at tem- 
peratures up to 1,000° F. in the coun- 
terpart of a hot-water heating system 
in which the liquid is a molten mixture 
of solid salts, sodium nitrite, potassium 
nitrate, and sodium nitrate. This mix- 
ture does not boil at the high tempera- 
ture. 


Sturdier Sugar Cane. In India, where 
extremes of wet and dry weather as 
well as insects interfere with the 
growth of sugar cane of ordinary kinds, 
new hybrids between cane and bamboo 
are being studied to produce a hardier 
plant. 


Boron Brass. Adding less than 1 
percent of boron, the chemical element 
found in borax, to copper-zine brass is 
reported materially to improve the 
working properties of the metal for 
casting, welding, brazing, and milling. 


Coconut Milk Useful. Besides giving 
drink to natives of the Tropics, coconut 
milk is suggested as a source of acid to 
coagulate latex, the sap of rubber trees, 
to recover its rubber content. Normally, 
formic and acetic acids are used for 
this purpose, but since supplies of these 
manufactured products are difficult to 
get in the Far East on account of war, 
rubber growers are using fermented co- 
conut milk to replace them. 


Profits from Fertilizers, A recent 
survey of Alabama farms shows that 
each dollar spent for fertilizer returned 
an average of $3.51 in increased yield, 
which gives a definite value to a profit 
long known to exist. 


Skinning Peanuts. Because peanuts 
must be freed of their red-brown skin 
for use and because this is not easy to 
do industrially without damaging the 
meats, a chemical method has been de- 
veloped by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The shelled nuts 
are dropped into a hot 1 percent solu- 
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tion of caustic soda for a few seconds 
and then are quickly transferred to a 
cold 1 percent solution of hydrochloric 
acid. After rinsing in cold water, the 
skins come off easily without damage 
to the nuts, which are then dried for 


storage or roasting 


More Power. Twenty years ago a 
power plant burned three to five pounds 
of coal to generate a kilowatt of elec 
tricity. 
improvement in the efficiency of both 
steam and electric power equipment, a 
modern plant consumes only a single 
pound of coal per kilowatt of power 
output. If your power plant is old, the 
improvement possible is worth investi- 
gating. 


Today, so great has been the 


Bulletproof Tires. With the increased 
emphasis on mobile armored equipment 
in military affairs, the pneumatic tires 
on which it travels have remained the 
“heel of Achilles.”” Now a new type of 
pneumatic tire has been developed 
which overcomes this weakness. Em- 
ploving both a special rubber and a 
unique construction, the new tires can 
be pierced apparently at will by bullets 
without leaking enough air to cause 
trouble. The rubber closes over bullet 
holes so quickly and completely that 29 
bullets fired into a tire inflated to 60 
pounds’ pressure showed no tendency 
to deflate the tire. 


TNT from Petroleum. By carrying 
out the cracking process, which con 
verts crude oil into gasoline, in a par- 
ticular manner and in the presence of 
a special catalyst, the petroleum indus- 
try promises to supply huge quantities 
of benzene, toluene, and xylene, essen- 
tial raw materials for making picric 
acid, TNT, and other high explosives 
needed in war. Previously these useful 
materials have been recovered from by- 
product coke ovens in quantities limited 

Photo: Courtesy, B. F. Goodrich 


AMERIPOL, a new oil- and solvent-resistant 
synthetic rubber, possesses qualities useful 
in tires. The petroleum-derived raw product 
is here being squeezed into a sheet for use. 





he production {f coKe 


process apparently is able 
them yractically unlimited 
without seriously depleting 


motor-fuel supply 


New Synthetic Rubbers. On two su 
cessive days last June, two important 
American companies announced then 
selves produce America’s 
fourth and fifth synthetic 
spectively. The new products, derived 


ready to 
rubber, re 
from petroleum, are more like rubber 
than their three predecessors, and are 
expected to be used shortly in automo 
bile tires despite the fact that they are 
both more expensive than the natural 
product at present. During 1939, ap 
proximately 1,700 tons of the synthetic 
rubberlike materials, Thiokol, Neoprene 
and Koroseal, were marketed, as com 
pared with 592,000 tons of natural rub 
ber used in the United States \meri 
pol and Butyl rubber, the newcomers 
are expected to boost the proportion of 
synthetics used substantially Four of 
the five are made from natural gas on 
petroleum and Neoprene is derived from 
acetylene. Thus rubber trees grown in 
the Far East are being replaced by oil 
wells in the United States Much de 
velopment yet remains to be done to 
make the country independent of rub 
ber grown in other lands. 


Butter plus Tomato Juice. Addition 
of a small amount of tomato juice to 
butter in processing is reported to im 
prove its flavor by promoting desirable 
chemical reactions. The quantity of to 
mato used (1 percent or so) is too small 


to taste. 


Harvester for Insect Flowers. Japa 
nese chrysanthemums, known as pyre- 
thrum flowers, supply America’s most 
widely useful Attempts 
have been made to grow these flowers 
in the United States and elsewhere, but 
the cost of harvesting has been prohibi 
tive here. Now a harvesting machine 
has been devised which may solve the 
problem and make the 100-acre test 
planting in Pennsylvania the beginning 
of a new and useful American crop 


insecticides. 


Freezing Cooked Food. Already be 
coming accustomed to buying raw foods 
preserved by freezing, we are now told 
that soon we shall be able to buy whole 
cooked dinners in quick-frozen form. 
All the hostess need do is to thaw out 
such a dinner, heat it to the desired 
temperature, and serve 


Tableware made of 
particularly 


New Resins. 
bright 
useful in picnic kits because it does not 
break easily and in airplanes where its 
lighter weight is important. However, 
in the past such dishes have discolored 
too easily for regular use. Now a new 
type of resin overcomes this fault with 
out sacrificing brightness of color. It 
is made of melamine, which could be 
bought two years ago only as a curiosity 
at about $40 a pound. The discovery of 
its usefulness in resins has promoted its 
manufacture in quantity and brought 
its price down to 55 cents a pound 


colored resins is 
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Crammed full of in 


Pocket ‘Roster’ 


Brims with Rotary teresting data js the 
recently published 


roster of the Rocuester, N. Y., Rotary 
Club Contained are lists of Club of- 
ficers and members, Past Club Presi- 
dents, Past Presidents of Rotary Inter- 
national, meeting days of near-by 
Clubs, and statistical data on ages, ete. 
The average age of RocHESTER Rotarians 
is 50.5 years, and 21 men have been 
members for 20 years or more 

“Let’s take an inven- 


Wynne Takes a 


Club Inventory tory of accomplish- 

ments,”’ the Club pub- 
lication editor of the Wynne, ARK., Ro- 
tary Club suggested. And here it is for 
1939-40: 100 percent attendance at the 


District Conference which netted the at- 
tendance trophy, sponsorship of an In- 
Understanding, 
inauguration of monthly dinner meet 
ings for the Board of Directors, support 
of the crippled adults’ hospital in Mem- 
phis, presentation of a trophy to the out- 


stitute of International 


standing high-school basketball player, 





























1941 Convention 
= | ROITOTY KEDONMEL | 
Colorado Estimated Total 
213,600 


June 15-19, 1941 i 
une 15-19, 19 A little news magazine of and for Rotary International 


contribution of $25 to the first county 
livestock show, sponsorship of a 4-H 
Club livestock program, presentation of 
a ladies’ night program in codperation 
with the Lions Club, and paying off an 
$80 note to bring the Club out of debt 
with a cash balance at the end of the 


Rotary year. 


Rotary Clubs recog- 
unselfish com- 
service per- 


Public Servant 
Gets Club Tribute ™!7© 


munity 
formed by non-Rotarians as well as Ro- 
tarians, and frequent are the happy oc- 


casions honoring them. A recent ex- 
ample comes from CLINTONVILLE, WIs., 
where Rotarians féted Peter Hanson, 


who has served 50 yerrs as treasurer of 
his school district. The occasion also ob- 
served the 61st wedding anniversary of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hanson. 


Delhi May Give An Aviation  Sub- 


‘Wings’ to Youth Committee has been 
formed in the DELHI, 


INDIA, Rotary Club, which is exploring 
the possibility of creating an aviation 
training program for young Indians. 


One of the “writing- 
est” Rotary Clubs in 
the world is CoLuM- 
BIA, S. C., which sends out hundreds of 
letters of greeting and goodwill to 
Clubs all over the globe. During the last 
Rotary year, CoLtumBia’s International 
Service Committee sent notes to 66 
Clubs in 18 countries in Swedish, Espe- 
ranto, and English, receiving replies 
from 39 Clubs. Illustrated postcards 
were dispatched to 64 Clubs in 29 coun- 
tries, which had replied to greetings 
sent a year ago. The Committee also 


World Mailbags 
Carry Goodwill 


VISITORS to the Cleveland, Ohio, Rotary 
Club’s recently modernized office (below) 
in the Hotel Statler are greeted by Fred R. 
Sowers (left), the Club’s active Secretary. 
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5.085 Rotary Clubs 








staged four international programs last 
March and April. 


Team work among 
the members, “the 
Board, Finance Co 

mittees, and staff’? saw CHICAGO’s Ro 
tary Club complete its 21st consecutive 
Rotary year without a deficit, reports a 
recent Club bulletin. In the past ten 
years, membership has not dropped be- 


‘Continuity’... 
Chicago’s Story 








KITTENBALL teams from Mankato and St. 
Peter, Minn., waged war for this tin trophy, 
held by Arden Scofield (left), of Mankato, and 
President Burton P. Grimes, of St. Peter. 


low 641, the peak of 687 members com- 
ing in 1931. The roster recently stood at 
679 men. The Club’s 20-year average at- 
tendance record is 65.78 percent, and the 
annual turnover has run from 9 to 12 
percent, “not high as organizations go.” 
During the 11l-month period to June, 
6,238 visitors, or 133 a week, dropped in 
on “Old Number One.” 


Jamshedpur Fights A staff employed b) 


Leprosy Menace the Rotary Club of 
JAMSHEDPUR, INDIA, 


made a recent leprosy survey of 8,133 
homes, detecting 41 infectious and 168 
noninfectious cases. More than 35,300 
persons were examined. Three build- 
ings for leprosy clinics have been com- 
pleted and furnished, and the Club is 
now considering the treatment of the 
infectious cases revealed by the survey. 


More Candles on When a Rotary Club 


Rotary Cakes rounds out a quarter 
century of service to 


a community, the occasion demands a 
celebration. At least two Clubs—ZANEs- 
VILLE, OHIO, and HONOLULU, HAwali—ob- 
served 25th birthdays recently. The 
ZANESVILLE Signal devoted a special page 
to the Club’s history and activities. A 
clever program which wove together 
speeches, Rotary history, music, and 
light entertainment featured thé Hon- 
OLULU féte. 

Other recent birthdays were: OsHAWA, 
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OntT., CANADA, 20th; BELLEVILLE, ONT., 
yNADA, 20th; and Srmcor, ONT., CANADA, 

15th. 

Triple Program Many a Rotary Club 


undertakes to im- 
prove its community 
ith a project or two. But Rotarians of 


at Moquegua 


\loQUEGUA, PERU, are tackling three: a 
ocal airport, irrigation, and the replant 
ng of vineyards. 


thei 
“grown- 


There’s Method Rotarians, 


in This Mixup wives, and 
up” members of their 


families actually “rotated” at a recent 
evening social meeting of the CoLomBo, 
CEYLON, Rotary Club. As an aid to fel- 
lowship, compulsory periods of rotation 
were announced with everyone getting 
icquainted with everyone else at the 
party. 

Seventy-two children 
from the creche or 
day nursery in Dur 


Outing for Tots 
in Durban 


sAN, SOUTH AFRICA, Were taken for an 
outing by local Rotarians some time 
back. Each youngster was given tea, 
sweets, and a tennis ball, and prizes 
were distributed for sports. Twenty 
adults supervised activities. 
Rotary Float First prize of $50 in 
Wins $50 Prize the Magic City Jubi- 
lee celebration pa 


rade at TWIN FALLs, IDAHO, Was won by 
the Rotary Club’s float, which presented 
a huge Rotary wheel flanked by girls 
representing various nations. The girls 
were guests at a Club luncheon to top 
off the parade victory. 


Rotarian ‘“mashie 
manipulators” from 
KENOSHA and Bur- 
LINGTON, WIs., and WAUKEGAN and NoRTH 
CuIcaGo, ILL., were guests of the RACINE, 
Wis., Rotary Club at a recent golf outing. 


Racine Is Host to 
Divot Diggers 


14 Nationalities One of Rotary’s 


at Shanghai Fete “most international” 
Clubs is SHANGHAI, 


CHINA. At its recent 21st birthday party, 
14 nationalities were represented, and 
ten of them sat around the same table. 
Representatives, who participated in 
the program, came from the United 
States, Great Britain, China, France, 
Germany, Japan, Norway, Poland, Rus- 
sia, Switzerland, The Netherlands, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Honduras. 

“Almost every nation represented in 
our Club is either at war, invaded, or 
with political differences,” a Club in- 
formant writes, “yet members have 
made up their minds to see the thing 
through.” 


lepers... Parties Extremely active Ro- 


ait Scholarships tarians of SINGAPORE, 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 


expended more than $3,400 in eight 
months during the 1939-40 year on a 
variety of projects through their Com 
munity Service Committee. Included 
were: 

Three scholarships to the Govern- 
mental Trade School, $240; Child Wel- 
fare Society, $100; Y.W.C.A. night school 
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MORE THAN 11,000 pieces of clothing valued at approximately £3,000 were collected by 
Rotarians in Hobart, Australia, and shipped to England for distribution among refugees 
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UNANIMOUS smiles declared the first fathers’ and daughters’ night progran. of the Nor- 
wood, Mass., Rotary Club a huge success. Each girl was introduced and received a corsage 











ROTARIANS and their guests at the Rotary Club of Davao, The Philippines, were asked to 
“look this way” by the cameraman during a lull in a meeting honoring 1940-41 officers. 











WAVING good-by to 52 girls bound for a week's vacation at a mountain camp are three mem- 
bers of the Alhambra, Calif., Rotary Club, which has sponsored the project for four years. 
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for factory girls, $300; Salvation Army 
Boys’ Home, $500; Rural Child Welfare, 
$320; annual Christmas party for in 
digent children, $500; sports for non- 
school children, $500; Leper Settlement, 
$50; hospital contributions, $300; en- 
tertainment for His Majesty’s Forces, 
$300; special scholarship to a fatherless 
boy, $101, and another girl’s scholar 
ship, $120. 


No need of Jim call- 
ing up Joe to inquire 
about the SENATOBIA, 
Miss., Rotary Club’s program week after 
next Nor next week, next month, nor 
next Spring. The entire program for 
the 1940-41 year has been planned to the 
smallest detail, and is assembled in an 
attractive pocket-size yearbook. Also 


Plan Programs 
for Year Ahead! 


contained are a roster, names of officers 
and Committee members, and a his- 
torical sketch of the Club. 


No Boundaries That _ international 
on Fellowship boundaries cannot 
fence fellowship 


among Rotary Clubs has been proved 
many times. Most recent example was 
the annual international Rotary meeting 
at ESTEVAN, SASK., CANADA, which at- 
tracted representatives from Rotary 
Clubs in North Dakota, Manitoba, and 
Saskatchewan. 


Coordinating fun and 
water-front educa- 
tion, the Rotary Clubs 
of BRISTOL, CONN., and ToRONTO, ONT., 
CANADA, sponsored “learn to swim” 


Safety Lessons 
at Swim Schools 








YEARLY comes a day—Thanksgiving—when needy kiddies can stuff their tummies, and here’s 
one of many November “Rotary eating parties’ about to start at South Side St. Joseph, Mo. 





PICNICKERS at a typical Rotary Club outing for Rotarians and their families, this time 
at Greencastle, Ind., cease their fun making long enough to “watch the little bird.” 





PROUD instructors of the handicraft and hobby groups sponsored by the Rotary Club of 
Honolulu, Hawaii, recently exhibited the work of their students at a regular Club luncheon. 
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schools during the recent 
months. Bristo. Rotarians codperated 
with the city park board, appropriating 
$30 to pay instructors, who supervis« 
53 boys and 63 girls. A six-week cour 
at TORONTO saw 318 youngsters learni! 
to swim. More than 3,000 boys and gi 
have enjoyed the Toronto program ov: 
a ten-year period. 


You can’t know wh 
your Club is doing 
unless you atten: 
meetings, many Rotarians believe. To 
prove they believe this, Rotarians at 
PHOENIX, Ariz., for example, hung up a 
1939-40 attendance record of 95.3 per 
cent for this 125-member Club. And 90 
members were 100 percenters! The 187 
member MIAMI, FLA., Club had a 1939-40 
record of 86.57 percent, and 37 were 
perfect attenders. No Miamian fell bs 
low 60 percent. 


Two Clubs Stress 
‘Being There’ 


Visitors to a militar 
hospital at Bompay, 
Inp1A, find patients 
enjoying games and comforts through 
the generosity of Rotarians. An ap- 
peal from the Club Secretary resulted 
in gifts of cloth, thermos flasks, drink 
ing cups, playing cards, phonograph 
records, and jigsaw puzzles. 


Brighten Dull 
Hospital Routine 


Codperate to Aid Social problems are 
Vagrant Girls a special interest of 

Rotarians in ALEXAN 
DRIA, EGypt, who are codperating with 
the Ministry of Social Affairs with the 
view to creating a home for vagrant 
girls. The Club continues its support 
of a school for the deaf and dumb, and 
awards an annual scholarship. 


Tune Test at A recent amusing 
Clifton Springs “Prof. Quiz” program 

on music proved that 
Rotarians of CLIFTON Sprincs, N. Y., 
know their tunes. Answers, in some 
instances, required solos and quartette 
renditions, and only one member was 
“fined” because he couldn’t—or wouldn't 
—sing! 


A series of vocation- 
al-counselling talks 
was recently broad- 
cast by a Committee of the BuLawayo, 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA, Rotary Club. Plans 
have been made to print the ‘“‘ten-minute- 
hints” on job getting and holding in 
book form for distribution among high- 
school pupils. 


Job Hints on 
Air at Bulawayo 


Give Sports Gear If you were to drop 


to Orphanages in at one of several 
charity institutions 


in CAPETOWN, SouTH AFRica, you'd find 
young and old enjoying sports through 
the generosity of Rotarians. Following 
up a survey of recreational facilities, 
they donated two netball fields, two 
tenniquoit courts, four swings, table- 
tennis outfits, and footballs to four in- 
stitutions. One orphanage without any 
sort of games or sports received table- 
tennis equipment, indoor netball sets, 
garden tools, seeds, and plants. Sixteen 
radios were distributed to homes for the 
aged, convalescents, and cripples. 
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a can read. That’s one of the clear, no gates gone, and not even any $ The Rotary Club t 
: great discoveries of the epoch Time soap on downtown windows ‘ t 
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Rotary Clubs helped to pioneer the 
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lea—and as you read this page, Ro- annual carnival for crippled children 
tarians all over North America will be held on Halloween by the Rotary Club 
planning or “post-morteming” their an- of Kitchener-Waterloo, Ont Canada, ; ; w , 
pe a he 7 r A 
nual city-wide Halloween parties. The amounted to $6,000 last vear and were Join The Parade At ashington 
Rotary Club of Terry, Mont., is just one earmarked for war charities ; Park And Be Ready To March ; 
d ; : t 
of the scores that agreed last year to And this is but a sample of what + When The Parade Starts At 7:30 
make this year’s party “bigger and bet- Rotarians are doing to Halloween. ; O'Clock. t € 
ter” than ever, because, as its bulletin They're making it a night of carefree ; ; 
be 7 
Prizes will be awarded boys and girls wearing t 
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reported, “The big kick for most of us carnival and nonhazardous fun, which t 
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ame when we awoke to find the streets suits everyone to a 
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MOST AWESOME, these costumes were thus judged the best of the hundreds at the Cheboy 
gan jamboree. Events began with a parade, after which the 1,500 children flooded an athletic 
field where a brisk sports program and mounds of food kept their minds far from hoodlumism 


HAIL the battle-smeared victors—winners of 
the pie-eating contest at a Rotary-spon- 
sored Halloween party in Cheboygan, Mich. 











HALLOWEEN brings an annual Rotary dance 
at Long Beach, Calif., and puts fancy hats on 
men like Dr. F. B. Clarke and W. R. Irwin 


HALLOWEEN'S a village get-together in Watkins Glen, N. Y., and high-school students be- 
come honorary city officials for the day. Here’s the 1939 mayor (far left) and his coun- 
cil. Events draw out the whole town. Rotarians and the village trustees initiated the plan. 
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eit A clever concoction of “hu- 
mor, kindly ridicule, education, enter- 
tainment, and satire” collected in an at- 
tractive little book, Backfires in Hades, 
has been authored by ALUCE NutTT, who 
is none other than Rorarian R. J. 
Lairp, of Auckland, New Zealand. He 
admits that it’s a “nutty book”— ‘mud- 
dled motoring for addled addicts’—and 
it is!, to the amusement of readers. 


Historian. For many years PAST PREs- 
DENT CHARLES P. MuNGER, “chronologist 
and statistician” of the Phoenix, Ariz., 
Rotary Club, has been building one of 





PHOENIX Statistician Munger—1897 and 1940. 


the greatest collections of “Rotariana” 
in the world. He spent six years com- 
piling a master roster of the Phoenix 
Club; has many files jammed wiih Club 
publications, reports, biographies; and 
has tons of correspondence. Above you 
see him as he was in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, at the age of 21, and as he is now. 


Program Films. Here's a tip for you, 
Mr. PROGRAM CHAIRMAN: Available at 
the Chicago Office of the Secretariat, 
without rental charges, are a number 
of movie films which disseminate Ro- 
tary information. Some are “fillers” 
others form an entire program. 


Memorial. In memory of their first 
President, the Rotary Club of Pekin, IIl., 
recently furnished and dedicated a room 
in the Pekin Hospital: to Louis C. Mo- 
SCHEL. The room is furnished com- 
pletely in walnut and was dedicated at 
a regular Club meeting. It was said 
in tribute that the room and its contin- 
uous service are “a fitting tribute to a 
man whose life was one of service.” Ro- 
TARIAN MOSCHEL was a District Governor 
in 1926-27. 


Changes Plans. Uncertainty of trans- 
portation as a result of recent political 
developments has resulted in the can- 
cellation by ARMANDO DE ARRUDA PER- 
EIRA, President of Rotary International, 
of a proposed South African and Ori- 
ental goodwill tour. He now hopes to 
be able to visit Clubs in Hawaii, Austra- 
lia, and New Zealand, and possibly also 
in the Netherlands East Indies and The 
Philippines. 

PRESIDENT PEREIRA expected to be in 
Chicago for an Executive Committee 
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meeting (October 8-10) before proceed- 
ing to Los Angeles, Calif., to board the 
S.S. Monterey on October 16, for New 


Zealand or Australia. He will return 
to the United States of America to at- 
tend the January meeting of the Board 
of Directors. 


Careers tor Youth. Many Clubs have 
procured and distributed to young peo- 
ple copies of an extremely helpful little 
book by WALTER B. PITKIn, Careers for 
Youth, a compilation of several articles 
by this famed author first published in 
THE Rotarian. A limited number of 
copies are available at the Chicago Office 
of the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional. 


Youth Week. Will your Club ob- 
serve Boys and Girls Week this year? 
While it is celebrated in Canada and 
the United States usually during the 
first week in May, the choice of dates 
rests entirely with Clubs or the com- 
munity-wide organizations which de- 
cide to sponsor the event. Early in 
1941, the Chicago Office of Rotary’s Sec- 
retariat will distribute an “Advance 
Herald” containing suggestions to Clubs 
the world over. Originating as Boys 
Week under the auspices of the Rotary 
Club of New York, N. Y., in 1920, the 
idea has come to include girls and has 
spread to other countries. The Na- 
tional Boys and Girls Week Committee 
for the United States is headed by CHI 
cAGO ROTARIAN JOHN L. GRIFFITH, chair- 
man, and S. KENDRICK GUERNSEY, Or- 
lando, Fla., Rotarian, is secretary. 


Song Booster. Each delivery of mail 
brings PRESIDENT RussELL D. Morean, of 
the Scranton, Pa., Rotary Club, more 
letters of appreciation for copies of Go 
Back Where You Belong, a new patri- 
otic song which he is boosting. Written 
by a Scranton man, the song has been 
sent to 285 Rotary Clubs. 


Rotary Study. Pursuant to action 
by the Board of Directors, ARMANDO DE 
ARRUDA PEREIRA, President of Rotary 
International, has appointed a Commit- 
tee to study problems arising from pres- 
ent world conflicts as they affect Rotary 
International and its future develop- 
ment. The members are: 

Past PRESIDENT ALLEN D. ALBERT, Par- 
is, [ll., Chairman; RopoLrFo ALMEIDA 
Pintos, Montevideo, Uruguay; Past 
VICE-PRESIDENT F'ERNANDO CARBAJAL, Li- 
ma, Peru; IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT 
WaLterR D. HEAD, Montclair, N. J.; Past 
District GOVERNOR JAMES M. HEnry, 
Canton, China; TAKASHI Komatsu, To- 
kyo, Japan; PAST PRESIDENT WILL R. Ma- 
NIER, JR., Nashville, Tenn.; Past Dire&c- 
TOR CARLOS P. RoMULO, Manila, The Phil- 


ippines; Past DiIREcTOR FELIPE Sity, 
Cienfuegos, Cuba; Past ConsTITuTIO: 
AND By-LAWS COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
NORMAN SOMMERVILLE, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada; SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT T. A 
WARREN, Wolverhampton, England; and 
GOVERNOR C. WARREN-BOULTON, of District 
88, Calcutta, India. 

Representative of various geographi- 
cal regions of the Rotary world, the 
Committee, through correspondence, 
will consider problems relating to Ro- 
tary’s present and envisioned future in 
ternational relations and services. Terms 
of reference have been recorded by the 
Board. 


Authors. Additional Rotarian authors 
brought to the attention of this depart- 
ment are: CLAYTON RAND, of Gulfport, 
Miss., Ink on My Hands, the “autobiog- 
raphy of a crossroads editor” (Carrick 
& Evans, Inc., New York, N. Y., $3). 

NEWMAN A. WADE, of Frostburg, 
Md., Post-Primary Education in the Pri- 
mary Schools of Scotland—1872-1936 
(reviewed by WILLIAM LyON PHELPs, 
THE RortariANn, October, 1940.) 

VERNON BoycE Hampton, Ph.D., of 
Staten Island, N. Y., In the Footsteps of 
Joseph Hampton and the Pennsylvania 
Quakers (available from the author, 301 
Hart Ave., $2.75). ... JAMES E. LERos- 
SIGNOL, of Lincoln, Nebr., From Marz 
to Stalin (Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York, N. Y., $3). . . . Joe MITCHELL CHap- 
PLE, former Rotarian of Boston, Mass., 
Willkie and American Unity. 

FRANK EWING StTROUSE, of Rockville, 
Ind., Mule-Osophy (Blackwell Wielandy 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., $1). 


Sensational! Easily the outstanding 
attraction of the 11th Chicago Tribune 
music festival last Summer were the 
famed Bengal Guards, of the Orange, 
Tex., High School, who travelled 1,100 
miles to present their unique music 


MEET Rotarian H. J. 
Lutcher Stark, patron 
of the Orange, Tex., 
“Bengal Guards,” and 
its pretty drum major. 
Photos: Payne 
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und precision drills with colorful flags 
ind uniforms. The special train in 
hich the 101 pretty girls made the trip 
to Chicago was provided by ROoTARIAN 
H. J. LUTCHER STARK (see cut), of Or- 
nge, who over the vears has provided 
ie organization with uniforms, instru 
ents, drillmasters, drill fields, and in- 
piration. The Bengal Guards are a part 
of ROTARIAN STARK’S Own youth move- 
ment, which has given a start in life 
to hundreds of Orange’s boys and girls 


Unofficial Record. Some months af 
ter the Kansas City, Mo., Rotary Club 


was organized in 1910, T. DEWITT 
HUGHES became a 
member. He’s still a 
member, and during 


all these 30 years he 
has maintained a rec- 
ord of perfect attend- 
ance. But in this item 
is a note of tragedy. 
When the Kansas 
City Club’s headquar- 
ters was from 
one hotel to another 14 years ago, all 
Because of this fact, 
is unable to validate 
longest perfect-attend- 





T. D. Hughes 


moved 


records were lost. 
ROTARIAN HUGHES 
a claim to the 
ance record. 

State-wide 
clubs 


Joint Meeting. The 
meeting of New Jersey 
(and perhaps the first of its kind any 
where in Rotary) held recently at Sea 
Girt, “the Summer capital,” with the 
State Governor acting as host, attracted 
several thousand and was a 
huge success, reports GOVERNOR ROBERT 
Carey, of District 182, who codperated 
Dis- 


first 
service 


persons 


with GOVERNOR LESLIE R. Fort, of 
trict 183, in arranging the affair. IM- 
MEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT WALTER D. 


HEAD was speaker of the day. 


The Owensboro, Ky., Rotary 
186th in the world and 
the third in Kentucky, and was or 
ganized in June, 1915. Today four of 
the original members are still active. 
The editor of the Club’s bulletin thought 
it might be interesting to survey the 
Club’s present membership of 74 and 
discover what they were doing in 1915. 
He found that 19 men have the same 
business or professional relationship as 
in 1915, 44 were residents of Owensboro, 
27 were residents of other cities, and 
four were residents of other countries. 


Survey. 
Club was the 


Rotary Room. The Rotary Club of 
Corning, Calif., has a “home” of its own 
—Rotary Room—in the Hotel May- 
flower, created by ROTARIAN WARREN N. 
Woopson, the hotel proprietor. Product 
of evolution, the room once housed the 
samples of “drummers.” Typical touch 
in RoTarRIAN Woopson’s hotel is his menu 
which reports: “The eggs we serve to- 
day were laid on yesterday.” 


Gratitude. “How much I owe Rotary, 
words will never be able to tell,”’ writes 
FORMER ROTARIAN JAMES H. SPENCER, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., in a letter reaching this 
department. He was a charter member 
of the Dubuque, Iowa, Rotary Club; 
was a member of the Baltimore, Md., 
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mem- 
years 


last 


and was a 
1414 


birthday late 


Club for six 
ber of the Buffalo Club for 
Reaching his 70th 
Summer, Mr. Si: 


years in the service of the United States 


years; 


ENCER retired after 52 
Government 
been in Rotary 


ROTARIAN F 
Mass., felt 


hadn't 
when 


Brookline, 


Inspired. He 
but a few 
ALLEN Burt, of 


months 


something which he expressed in the 
following poem, Rotary: 
Rotary! Thou sia-spoked whee 
Where fellowship and friendship proffer 
us the feel 
Of handclasp war of indled eye and 
quickened puls 
Where each man’s work noble 
Each rises o'er the selfish lust 
For power, the greed for gain 
{nd mingles in the com on dust 
Of service on earth's common plain 
ind man greets fellowman. facing the fest 
That he who profits most must serve the 
best 
‘Alfalfa Table.’ For 15 years the 


main- 
where mem- 
heavy 
sandwiches, dry ce- 


Madison, Wis., Rotary Club has 
tained an “Alfalfa Table 
wishing to 


luncheon 


bers pass up the 


may eat 


real with cream, and assorted fresh 
fruits. This table attracts about 40 
men weekly, while the “Keep Fit” 
luncheon attracts about 15 men to a 
third table Here’s a typical set of 
menus 


Keep Fit 
Stuffed tomato (with 
green pepper, cabbage), 
sandwiches, assorted fruits 
Regular 
Tomato juice, relish, roast leg of veal with 
dressing, peas, mashed potatoes, head-lettuce 
salad, cherry pie, cheese, coffee 
{lfalfa 
Dry cereal, cream, baked-ham 
Swiss-cheese sandwich 
fruits, coffee 


chopped celery 
watercress, assorted 


milk 


sandwich 


assorted seasonal 


‘Jolly Rogers.’ There’s a thrill and 
satisfaction in seeing a group of young 
sters grow into fine voung manhood and 
womanhood, become outstanding in col 
lege and civic life. Past District Gov- 
ERNOR Morton HULL, of Holyoke, Mass., 
could tell vou a fascinating varn in this 
respect. From 1928 to 1932, RoTARIAN 
HULL was “UNCLE MutTT” 


to a group of 














A LIGHT moment in District 106 with Gover- 
nor H. F. Dormody and Past Governors H. B 
Kirtland, J. T. Crowe, and Tully C. Knoles 





FOR YOUTH has Kansas City, Kans., Rotar 
ian Harry Jennings provided a 40-acre camp 
Mrs. Jennings lends her enthusiastic support 





Australia’s 
and Doran. 


Photo: Adj. J. Sarer 


GROUPED ior Rotary service: 
District Governors Buss, Sims, 














TO GENERAL Evangeline Booth, of the Salvation Army—the New York, N. Y., Rotary Club's 
service medal. Club President H. H. Simmen looks on as Past President Haire presents it. 
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youngsters at a Summer colony at Gro 
ton Long Point, Conn., and with him 
his “Jolly Roger” crew took “cruises” 
and did things reflected in sterling later 
life. In addition to the memories and 
the present activities of his “pirates,” 
“UnoLeE Mutt” has a record of their 
deeds in an attractive little booklet, T’he 
Jolly Roger. 


Wilson Bust. An original half-life 
size bronze portrait bust of Woodrow 
Wilson (see cut), World War President 


President Wilson, and in his latest book. 
The American Canon, describes him as 
“an American of Americans.” 


Rhymer. Happy are the occasions 
when a Rotary meeting is sparked with 
a bit of verse from a member with a 
puckish humor. Passed along to this 
department is a bit of rhyme by Hon- 
ORARY ROTARIAN W. H. WEBLING, of 
Brantford, Ont., Canada: 

1 wonder when 1 meet St. Peter 


If perchance he asks of me 
What real help 1 gladly rendered 





of the United States, 
recently became a 
possession of 
Dr. DANIEL L. MARSH, 
president of Boston 
University and Imme- 
diate Past President 
of the Boston, Mass., 
Rotary Club. It was 
presented to him by 
fellow Rotarians, who 
commissioned IF 'REDE- 
RICK WARREN ALLEN, 
noted Boston sculptor-teacher, to create 
it. Dr. MarsH is a great admirer of 


prized 





Wilson 


In the ranks of Rotary? 

“Did you keep up your attendance, 
Did you ever duty shirk, 

Or did you just enjoy the luncheons 
And let others do the work? 


“Did you join for reasons social, 

Or for profit, to belong, 
Or to hear some gifted speaker 

Raise a laugh, or thrill the throng?” 
lf 1 did, I fear St. Peter 

Willi not value 
So perhaps I'd better hustle 

While I’ve got the chance on earth. 


One More, a Score. The Havana Con 
vention was Harry P. Leu’s 19th con- him. 
secutive international Convention. The 
machinery and mill supply man of Or. 





ON HAND to celebrate the 25th birthday of 
the Lexington, Ky., Rotary Club were (left to 
right) Allen D. Albert, past international 
President; George T. Graves, Lexington’s first 
President; 1939-40 “Prexy” R. O. Nuzum 


much my worth, 


lando, Fla., hopes to round out an even 
score at Denver, Colo., this year. Hang 
ing up records seems little trouble for 
He has 20 years of 100 percent 
attendance in his Rotary Club, too. 
—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 








Yes, You Can Count on Them—They'll Always Be There! 


Not once in at least 15 years have the 32 Rotarians pictured below missed a weekly meeting of 
their Rotary Club—one in more than 22 years! To all: a salute and most hearty congratulations. 


(1) Flovd Schick. industrial banking, 18% yrs.; (2) Jere F 
Quinlin, printing, 16% yrs.; (3) Charles H. Green, plumbing, 18% 
yrs (4) Harold B. Farquhar, newspaper publishing, 19% yrs.: 
(5) David G. Samuels, music conservatory, 15% yrs.; (6) F. Royce 
Bush. drv-goods retailing, 18% yrs., all of Bethlehem, Pa. 

(7) Arthur D. Ussery, life insurance, 19 yrs., and (8) Mercer S 
Davis, hospitals, 15 yrs. (record now broken), both of Dothan, 
Ala.: (9) John H. Balch, Jr., coal retailing, 17 yrs.; (10) James J 
Dugan, men’s clothing retailing, 16%, yrs.; (11) Norman H. Russell. 
automobiles retailing, 17 yrs., all of Newburyport, Mass. 

(12) Carl C. Parcher, investment securities, 17% yrs.:; (13) 
Thomas L. Coates. boys orphan asylum, 15% yrs., both of Bidde- 
ford-Saco, Me.; (14) Harvey B. Thompson, real estate, 16% yrs.; 
(15) Philip Dettelbach, paint manufacturing, 18% yrs., both of 
Belleville, N. . 

(16) Clarence J. Stout, men’s tailoring, 15% yrs., Gallatin. Mo., 
(17) Lt. Col. Edward Flowers, coal merchant, 20% yrs., Ports- 


mouth and Southsea, England: (18) Thomas F. Riedmond, under- 
taker, 17% yrs., Williamsport, Pa.; (19) Alexander Thompson, 
Protestant churches, 16% yrs.; Geneva, N. Y.; (20) Burt Harwoor 
past service, }4%4 yrs., Clarion, Iowa. H 

(21) Edwin C. Bock, dentist, 21 yrs., Fairfield,‘ lowa; (22) Clar 
ence E. Ellington, newspaper publishing, 204% yrs., Chehalis, 
Wash.; (23) Leon A. Morrison, printing, 18% yi/s., Creston, lowa; 
(24) Roger M. Weaver, building materials retailing, 20% yrs 
1" faa Minn.; (25) David Burgevin, florist, 22% yrs., Kingston 
i.e 





(26) J. Edgar Custer, plumbing, 17% yrs., Salem, N. J.: (27) 
Rudolph Boehringer, florist, 21% yrs., Bay City, Mich.; (28) M 
H. Guiles, past service, 19% yrs., Beatrice, Nebr.; (29) Wm. Van 
Dyke, farming, 16% yrs., Freeport, Ill.; (30) /Steve Th. Westda 
eredit service, 17 yrs., Williston, No. Dak.; (31) Carl J. Gates 
electrical contractor, 16% yrs., Gulfport, Miss.; (32) Bradford H 
White, furniture retailing, 15% yrs., Gardine/, Me 
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Taiking It Over 


[Continued from page 4] 


are, we might spend some time elevat- 
ing books. That applies to movies, too 

The other night I attended a motion 
picture which I as a Rotarian believe is 
inadvertently building an untimely im 
pression in the minds of millions of 
people—although the film obviously is 
meant as light entertainment. A forme! 
crook, having been struck an amnesia 
producing blow, becomes a_ boring 
penny-pinching eccentric individual who 
is given positions of leadership in his 
community. Much fun is had in the 
portrayal of his worship of public 
opinion and his false human and civic 
interest through his memberships in the 
Boy Scouts, the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, the community chest, the Rotary 
Club, the Elks Club, and similar organ- 
izations. Despite his outstanding serv- 
ice to his community through them, he 
is condemned as a “joiner,” laughed at, 
and scorned by his fellow citizens, his 
business associates, and his own family. 
until one begins to question the motives 
of the members of these organizations. 

All this is done in a hilarious and 
light-hearted vein and I hope is intended 
as such. However, in these times it 
simply occurs to me that any possibility 
of satire directed at the underlying prin- 
ciples of civic organizations, service 
clubs, and other symbols of the demo- 
cratic way of life should be carefully 
scrutinized. 

If I am right in my observations and 
the reaction of my fellow Rotarians is 
similar to my own, I know the alert 
motion-picture industry will consider 
more seriously the approach to the sub- 
ject in the future. 


‘To Eddie Guest’ 

From HERMAN H. Hanson, Chemist 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Dover, Delaware 

On reading Eddie Guest, Himself!, by 
Malcolm W. Bingay, in the September 
RoTaRIAN, I have written these lines to 
Nddie in answer to the question asked 
in the article, “Is Eddie here?” 


To Eppir GUEST 


ls Eddie here? Why yes, of course 
Bring in the paper from the door 
And here upon page three, or four, 

A verse or two you'll find perforce. 


Is Eddie here? Why sure, just look 
Upon that shelf—the binding is all loose— 
But there, well worn by constant use, 

We have his heartbeats in a book. 


Is Eddie here? Beyond a doubt. 
He says the things that we would say, 
ut can’t. He tells in simple, friendly way 
> The things we think and dream about. 
> 


ls Eddie here? Yes, here to stay. 
Our lives are richer for his art. 
Throughout the land in every heart 

Our Eddie is enshrined today. 


Send a ‘Sixth Column’ 
Urges Robert O. VANDERCOOK, Rotarian 
Proof-Press Manufacturer 
Chicago, Illinois 
From time to time THE Rotarian has 
carried articles and photographs on the 
countries of Latin America. In your 
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October, 1940, issue, | noticed a “page 
id” for Revista Rotaria (Spanish edi 
tion of THE Rotarian), which, | under 
stand, circulates widely in those coun 
tries. This encourages me to make this 
Suggestion to the Rotarians and _ ali 
other people of the United States: 
Let’s send a “sixth column” to South 
America—our best-mannered, most in 
telligent tourists. Latin America is now 
making every effort to attract the Amer 
ican tourist. Travel agencies, which can 
no longer conduct tours to Europe, have 
been looking for some section of the 
world which would appeal to our trav 
ellers. They find that the better cities 
of Latin America offer accommodations 
not surpassed in any European country 
The Governments of Latin America 


newest colors and weaves. 


169 N. Wabash Ave. ° 











Important Savings NOW on 


a Kugs 


It is economically sound to choose your Orientai Rugs now during 
our great Anniversary Celebration! For, despite rapidly increasing 
import costs, we have reduced the prices on our entire, huge stock 
—the largest in America—up to 50%, in order to celebrate our 
50th birthday with the thousands of our friends to whom we owe 
our gratifying success. No matter which weave, color or size 
you have in mind, you are sure to find it in our stock at unbe- 
lievable savings. We invite all Rotarians and their friends to share 
in this money saving occasion. Rugs shipped on approval at our 
>xpense—and convenien! terms arranged. 


Also . . . Drastic Reductions on 


BROADLOOM & CARPETS 


Sale includes our huge stock of the choicest domestic 
floor coverings—a wide selection of latest fall designs, 


Nahigian Pyrothers, Jnc 


Direct Importers Since 1890 


Franklin 8800 ° Chicago 


ire cooperating to the fullest extent 
with our travel agencies to make their 
countries most attractive to American 
tourists. The great Pan-American auto 


mobile highway, which is now under 
construction, proves that they are anx 
ious to welcome us Recent travellers 


over the highwav to Mexico City say 





LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


CLINICAL LABORATORY 
and X-RAY TECHNIC 


Thorough Clinical Laboratory course 
9 months. X-Ray 3 months. Electro 
cardiography additional. Graduates 
in demand. Established 22 years. 


Catalog sent postpaid on request. 
Northwest Institute of Medical Technology 
3428 E. Lake St, Minneapolis, Minn 
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that the accommodations along the way 
are now about equal to those along our 
own great highways. The lake regions 
of Argentina and Chile have been pro- 
nounced some of the most beautiful in 
the world. 

If American tourists should spend in 
Latin America the money that they have 
spent in other parts of the world, it 
would bolster Latin-American finances 
in such a way that they could afford to 
buy our best products. The Western 
Hemisphere is now a hemisphere of sur 
pluses. If these surpluses were more 
equitably distributed in the Western 
Hemisphere, it would release energy for 
the development of the finer things of 
life. 


Viola Article Sound 

Asserts THEODORE PRISLAND 

Art Instructor 

Beloit, Wisconsin 

The article by Dr. Wilhelm Viola in 
the October Rotarian, Why Child Art?, 
should prove interesting in itself, but I 
received particular pleasure because it 
is rare for an art teacher to find an 
excellent lay article on a vital subject 
in his field of work 

Dr. Viola’s article proves sound in its 
art and child development theory. To 


capitalize on the child’s imagination, to 


free his personality, to give him another 
method of play disguised with color, 
line, and form: all these are funda 
mental aims worth knowing by the lay 
public and teachers of art. To permit 
the child to express himself in any 
medium is the essence of education. 


(pemmsiece we sane 25 SO ee ag ae eee ey 


Modern teachers find many obstacles 
to a happy solution of their problems. 
Art for psychological study, as men- 
tioned by Dr. Viola, becomes difficult 
when art is relegated to just another 
subject, and it suffers, too, because of 
inadequacy of materials. Freedom of 
expression must necessarily be stifled. 
Then, also, the child, especialiy as he 
grows older, is confronted with adult 
standards at every turn so that with 
adult work before him as examples he 


is defeated even before he begins. 


In my dealings with junior high 
school students I find a need to develop 
with them a few simple principles of 
art and design to go along with their 
desire for expression, and to serve as 
guides in appreciating and understand- 
Those of 
us in the art-teaching field may well be 
thankful for articles similar to the one 
by Dr. Viola, as it helps to explain to 
parents our problem and how we are 


ing the work around them.... 


coping with it. 


‘Wanna Shoot a Duck?’ 
Asks HomMeER R. Brown, Rotarian 
Paint Retailer 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


I’m sure a lot of Rotarians who think 
it’s fun to get up in the wee small hours 
of the dawn and sit in a swampy blind 
all morning will be interested in some- 
thing I’ve just read. Shooting prospects 
for ducks this Fall are definitely on the 


up and up. 


Of course, ducks are like chickens, 
and you can’t count them until they’ve 
hatched or are in the bag, but Uncle 








Come to Sunny 





You will enjoy the meetings 
of the St. Petersburg Ro 
tory Club... every Friday 
at 12.15 





STPETERSBURG 





This Waiter 


For your winter vacation this year come 
to the Sunshine City on Florida's warm 
Gulf Coast. This entire city is a great out- 
door playground with an amazing variety of 
sport and recreation. Entertainment, too, 
for every mood. St. Petersburg is the kind 
of community that Rotarians like—-a city 
of friendliness and hospitality. Write to- 
day for free illustrated booklet. Address 
J. T. Neal. Chamber of Commerce — 


Lt fers sburg. 
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Sam’s census of migratory fowl shows a 

15 percent jump over last year. 
Census takers figure roughly that 

there are about 65 million ducks on thy 


1920 1930 1935 1940 


CONSENSUS OF OBSERVERS 
“ue BASED ON INVENTORIES 


MILLION 


PLAN FEDERAL 


BETTER CLIMATIC 
CONDITIONS 


HUNTING 


North American Continent this year, as 
compared with 57 million a year ago— 
and that ought to supply many a Ro. 
tarian dinner table, and provide fow] 
for many a Club duck dinner! The 
accompanying chart from a newspape! 
tells an interesting story. 


‘Helped Introduce the Rookies’ 
Says R. E. IsRAkEL, JR., Rotarian 
Building-Management Executive 
Wichita, Kansas 
I read with a great deal of pleasure 

about the visit of The Scratchpad Man 
to Ft. Leavenworth [October Rotarian, 
Column Right at Ft. Leavenworth] last 
Summer, the reason being that I was 
“privileged” to help introduce these 
“rookies” into Army life and to help 
train them for the first three weeks of 
their period of training. They were 
without a doubt the best bunch of sol- 
diers I have ever seen. I was Execu- 
tive Officer of Company I and could 
pick out most of the men in the picture 
by their shapes (round, slim, tall, and 
sparse) and by their positions (flat on 
back, leaning on tree, asleep, or at 
ease). 

In connection with the Leavenworth 
Rotary Club, I think that its public 
service of giving free writing materials 
to all who attend these camps is surely 
a fine gesture and one which other 
Clubs, close to Army camps, could well 
follow. 


Why the League Failed 
By T. MACLENNAN, Rotarian 
Auckland, New Zealand 

Why did the League of Nations fail? 
That question comes to mind upon read- 
ing F. L. McDougall’s article, Food for: 
a Hungry World, in the September 
RoTARIAN. Rotarians in New Zealand 
and all other countries which were 
members of the League of Nations 
should be interested in the basic causes 
of the League’s failure (which means 
the failure of the Member States to 
make the League an effective body). 

Rotarians in the United States (and 
other countries) should be interested 
in the reasons for America’s distrust 
of the League idea. 

The best statement I have seen on 
both these matters is given in The Fed- 
eralist, written by Alexander Hamilton 
and others in 1787. Essays 15 to 21 
(about 36 pages in all) are the most ap- 
propriate, even “topical” at present, and 
my suggestion is that they should be 
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published in successive issues of THE 
RoTARIAN. It has been a very remark- 
able experience to me, when groping in 
comparative mental darkness in an ef- 
fort to find why nations fail to act with 
goodwill to one another, to find that 
this was all explained in the American 
Federalist 150 years ago. 


Approves Ragweed Control 

Says H. H. BENNETT, Chief 

Soil Conservation Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D.C. 

I have read with much interest Dr. 
Roger P. Wodehouse’s article, Hold That 
Sneeze!, which appeared in the July is- 
sue Of THE RoTARIAN. He certainly made 
a good point for soil conservation, and, 
in the widespread campaign to eradicate 
ragweed, I am inclined to believe his 
advice along the line of soil conserva- 
tion will be followed in many instances. 
Certainly this is a logical way to control] 
this noxious weed and at the same time 
conserve the soil, beautify ugly spots in 
urban and rural areas, and relieve thou- 
sands of people during the hay-fever 


season. 


A Tale of Two Dollars 

By A. J. Hutcuinson, Hon. Rotarian 

Mechanical Office Appliances 

Auckland, New Zealand 

In your letter to me enclosing $2 [for 
winning the “favorite story” contest in 
the June, 1940, RoTARIAN—Ed.] you said 
I would know what to do with it. 1 
do not know what was in your mind, 
but I do know that I endorsed the check 
and handed it over to the President of 
our Rotary Club with the suggestion 
that he auction it off at a meeting, for 
the Sunshine Box. This he did, and 
skilfully. I started it off with a bid of 
10/; it arose quickly to £1. After much 
“knocking down” and “passing in,” the 
final result was £4. 10. 0. plus the $2. 
That is how we do things “down under.” 
You can tell your Rotarian friends or 
anybody who cares to send a dollar bill 
along that I will guarantee to auction 
it with good results for the Sunshine 
Box. 


Pitkin’s Article ‘Admirable’ 
Says O. W. CouRSsEY 
Mitchell, South Dakota 

Life Begins at 40 made us all ac- 
quainted with Walter B. Pitkin, even 
though we never had met the man. And 
his article, Every Man a Leader [Sep- 
tember issue], is worthy of the man. It 
is admirably done. Every sentence in 
it is inspiring. 

All this recalled to my mind that Lady 
Martha Gifford, in 1690—42 years before 
George Washington was born—wrote: 

“Nobody should make love after 40, 
nor be in business after 50.” Some pro- 
gram—if carried out! 

Thackeray got to musing over the 
same proposition one day, and wrote: 

Forty times over let Michaelmas pass, 

Grizzling hair the brain doth clear; 

Then you know a boy is an ass, 

Then you know the worth of a lass, 

Once you have come to forty year 

And a street-wag couldn't resist the 
temptation to make this reply: 

Then you propose to each girl you meet, 


Then you fall in love in the street, 
Once you have come to sixty year. 
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From the letters submitted in the contest an- 
nounced in the October "Rotarian," "What Ro- 
tary Means to Me," the following has been se- 
lected winner. A Rotarian of long standing 
acted as the judge. For another letter-con- 
test announcement, see page 2.—The Editors. 


What Rotary Means to Me 
By Dr. F. W. Dietrricu, Dentist 


President. Rotary Club 


Camden. Arkansas 
To me Rotary is the ideal that in- 
spires me to go about my daily affairs 


with a little more enthusi- 

asm for the job at hand. It 

transforms humdrum tasks 

into interesting ones _be- 

cause it changes one’s con- 

ception of his lifework. The 

Rotarian who has contacts 

with a certain number of pa- 

tients, clients, or customers 

cannot but serve them better if he has 

in mind the ideal of service. This gives 

him strength virtually to raise himself 

above the average member of his voca- 

tion in the tvpe of service he renders 
the public 

Rotary causes me to love humanity 

more, and I believe that the world is 

not so bad when such a group as ours 

puts service above self and_ profit. 

There is a shining light of hope for this 

troubled world when men are willing to 

practice this principle. Rotary permits 

me more appreciation for the lives of 

people with whom I come in contact 

and causes me to realize that all of us 

have in mind that goal the human race 


has so long sought—happiness. 
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BUSY MEN 
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"AUTOMATIC FILE and INDEX CO. 


THE PERFECT WORK ORGANIZER | 


WHAT you want 
WHEN you 
want 

it/ 


Desk High 

Equipped with Lock 
Expansion and Compression 
Easy Operation | 
Rubber Tired Casters | 
Top Lifts and Falls Away | 
Choice of Four Finishes 

Low Priced—Highest Quality 


The Perfect CHRISTMAS GIFT 


629 W. Washington Blvd. 
Dept. A-47, Chicago, Illinois 














YOU CAN BE PROUD OF THESE 
BEAUTIFUL WOOD BOOKCASES 





economy ... smart in design . 


TL 


AMBASSADOR BOOKCASE 


library grows’. ..distinctive sizes ... 


appearance...excellent value. 





Globe-Wernicke bookcases permit room rearrangement at your pleasure and are 
always in good taste. They combine the charm of fine furniture with utility and 
. attractive 
selection of styles, finishes and sizes for home and office. 


These fine bookcases are built by skilled Globe-Wernicke craftsmen... 
in the art of fine woodworking for over half a century. 


FREE. . . Ask the Globe-Wernicke dealer in your community for 32-page booklet, 
“The World's Best Books,’’ or write direct to us. 





ARDMORE BOOKCASE 


Sectional... ‘‘growsas your’ Solidend...several popular 
adjustable shelves 
smart and modern. 


in appearance, made in a wide 
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UNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 


Sectional . .. protects books 
from dust and damage .. . 
economical and serviceable. 
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McIntosh Red Apples 
Make Good Gifts 


® Our New England grown, extra fancy 
McIntosh Red Apples are packed and 
shipped in a corrugated carton direct 
from the cold storage to you. 


® These apples you will enjoy eating 
and they make an ideal gift to friends, 


business associates and others. 


® Cartons packed with 50, 75 and 100 
apples... . | Safe delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed, ... Priced according to size. 


Send for price list. 
Trial Offer 


@ A carton of 
diameter, $1.75, F.O.B. Fitchburg. 


) apples, 2%,” average 
A trial will convince you of their su- 
perior quality. 
MARSHALL FARM, INC. 
P. O. Box 14 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 














IDEAL GIFT 


ORDER EARLY 
BIG BUSINESSMEN are 
mailing us lists of one to 300 
names for Good Will gifts 
Thanksgiving or Christmas 
presents Birthdays and 
Those Green Bros. SUNDAY Dinner SUR- 

PRISES 

UNIQUE or temptingly tender—crisp, nutty, 
sweet-—-FAMOUS PASCAL CELERY 
DELUXE vs ac nant tied in red “bben and rosette—color- 
ful, beautiful, delicious 
More appreciated than a $10.00 bill 
Reasonably priced— $1.70 per bunch of 12 stalks 
Guaranteed perfect delivery any place in the United 
States. Not equalled any- 
where at any price 








Those GREEN BROTHERS—Denver, Colo. 





Rotarians buy everything. 
Where is here is your advertisement? 


Send TEN CENTS 
for this TIE RACK 


with 5 chromium plated rings holds 
20 ties, rippled black simulated 
leather. Sent postpaid for 1oc, with 
FREE portfolio of colored pictures 
of the famous Haband Ties (7 for 
$3.15). Sold only by mail. 7Tte pic- 
tures alone sent FREE on request. 
Write Dept. 53. 


HABAND CO., Paterson, N. J. 
Selling Ties By Mail Since 1925 














Are Men Better Secretaries? 


No!—Rae Chatfield Ayer 


[Continued from page 32] 


set for bigger things, and who can blame 
him? But to a girl, a good secretarial 
position is a goal, not a steppingstone. 

To be a good secretary, a girl must 
think her present job is pretty fine. 
She must like it and want to stay with 
it to be successful. And this isn’t so 
stupid as it may sound to you men. De- 
spite all the progress women have made 
in the business world, it is still the ex- 
ception to find a woman holding a big 
executive job; rare to find a high-pres- 
sure, high-salaried woman salesman or 
a top-flight woman lawyer. Most girls 
realize this, and take the next best thing, 
a secretarial job. 

A sensible girl realizes that such a 
position is a “natural” for her and that 
she might as well accept it and not bang 
her head against the stone walls of man- 
made business. She knows, too, that 
her position as a secretary can be as 
important and as interesting as she 
cares to make it. Believe it or not, I’ve 
known many a girl to refuse what would 
seem advancement to a man, in order 
to keep a good secretarial job. 

And in this permanency of attitude 
lies one of her main advantages over 
men secretaries—for it takes time to 
train a secretary in the “ways of a man.” 
She must learn his likes and dislikes. 
She must know the little things she can 
do which will give her employer more 
time for important affairs and which, in- 
cidentally, make her so indispensable. 
Miss Smith only begins to be really val- 
uable when she can remember back five 
years to Mr. Van Rumple’s $5,000 offer 
for the southeast corner at Main and 
Maple—and can also remember that the 
papers on the Jones deal are in the 
third drawer of the transfer files, in the 
second storage basement! Just about 
the time Bob Brown begins to take on 
the earmarks of a good secretary, a sales 
job opens up, and off he goes—and there 
you are, Mr. Van Rumple, training a new 
secretary. 

There is another very human reason 
why a boy doesn’t pick a secretarial job 
as a career. Tragically enough, to most 
boys there is almost a stigma attached 
to the title “secretary.” A boy would 
much prefer to say he was an office boy, 
a street cleaner, or a window washer 
than a mere “secretary.” It sounds 
sissy, I suppose—and that is probably 











RUSSELL W. BRANDT, 


BUY ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT DIRECT 
IN COLORFUL BAMBOO GIFT BASKETS! 


Delicious, tree-ripened fruit, delivered direct to your door from the groves of 
Sunny Texas in beautiful hand-woven baskets. made 

Old Mexico. Makes the perfect gift. IT’S NEW—DIFFERENT! You'll be de- 
lighted with the superior quality fruit as well as the basket that can be used 
for sewing, picnics. Season Opens Nov. 2 

half-bushel, $3.00; quarter-bushel, $2.00. Express Prepaid. Complete price list 


by the Aztec Indians of 


ORDER TODAY. Mixed Fruits: 





BOX 935 A. BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 








because it is so basically a girl’s jot 

Male secretaries create a certain rea] 
problem in a small office or in any offic: 
where stenographers work in a sten 
graphic room or “pool.” It never seen 
quite right to a man to place his mak 
secretary in a room with all the gir) 
(something to do with the feeling of 
male supremacy, I suppose) so he tries 
to find a special spot for him. Of courss 
this isn’t fair to the girls, but, neverth: 
less, it is done. And, too, I’ve notice: 
that in no time at all a man secreta) 
will be using a girl stenographer to d 
most of his work—especially typing! 
Of course, this leaves him more time 
for executive work, but there you are 
he’s on his way out as a mere secretary! 
Bur TO get specific, I asked a doze! 
employers, men and women, how the\ 
felt about men secretaries. Oh, yes, | 
even found one woman who had turned 
the tables and had a man secretary! A 
woman who has really made good in the 
advertising world, she wanted to give a 
certain young man a chance to learn the 
business, and gave him a job as her sec 
retary. “But believe me,” she said, “the 
very first job that is open, out he goes. 
He’s clever and willing and intelligent. 
but any one of the dozens of stenog 
raphers in the office would make a bet 
ter secretary. He’s not neat, he mum. 
bles on the phone, slouches all over th¢ 
place, and he never turns out a letter 
without a thumb print or an ink stain 
on it. He’ll make a fine executive, but 
a secretary—never!” 

Here’s what six of the employers told 
me: 

1. <A boy can’t find things in a file— 
and can’t remember from one day to the 
next where he has put anything. 

2. It seems to be harder for a man 
to work in an office without smoking. 
[Although why this should be so has 
always been a mystery to me.] 

3. Men aren’t so tactful on the tele- 
phone or in personal conversations with 
office visitors. 

4. Men secretaries are more likely to 
disclose office secrets. In an effort to 
appear “in the know” they unintention- 
ally let things slip. 

5. Men always have their thoughts 
on the next job in line—just being a 
good secretary, they consider, is never 
their lifework. 

6. A woman is better on long, tedious 
jobs. She will stay with them and get 
them done; a boy gets bored and will 
try to turn them over to someone else to 
finish. 

These were all comparatively serious 
reasons, but those below, from six other 
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executives, amused me most and are not 
without significance: 

1. Boys never know how to order 
flowers or get the best tickets for shows 
or the best tables for dinner. 

2. My wife prefers a woman secre- 
tary, because she’s better about doing 
little errands for her (my wife) and 
helping with personal correspondence, 
lists, ete. [Of course, this feeling isn’t 
universal. There seem to be wives who 
prefer that their husbands have male 
secretaries! ] 

3. A good-looking, well-dressed wom- 
an adds to an office. My clients enjoy 
talking to a woman secretary. 

4. Men secretaries never remember 
to sharpen pencils, to fill pens or water 
bottles. 

5. A woman secretary knows how to 
make a man feel that he’s doing a pretty 
good job—and that helps a lot. 

Then, of course, there’s that last final 
reason which makes the feminists stand 
up and howl. Women will work for less 
money than men! A man feels he can’t 
keep a secretary’s job and a secretary’s 
salary for long—especially if he mar- 
ries. He must have more money. A 
woman’s just crazy enough to stay on 
and on, being contented with small in- 
creases. And in doing so she is taking, 
and dispatching well, an essential job in 
the socio-economic setup which a man 
or would not keep. 





would not take 

Too, a woman secretary adds to a 
man’s morale. No person—even a man 
-——can go on day after day in perfect 
emotional equanimity. There come oc- 
casional sags—due sometimes to busi- 
ness worries, sometimes to psycho- 
physiological cycles. To keep his ego in 
trim for effective work, a boss needs 
steady respect, even admiration from 
those about him—-and these things a 
woman, because she is a woman, can 
give him. After all, this sort of spiritual 
complement is foreordained by Nature. 

Recapitulating a bit, it is true that few 
women have won fame as philosophers, 
generalizers, and probers of the idea- 
charged abstract. Their forte is details, 
the pragmatic solution of little prob- 
lems. Let the boss of the office handle 
matters of general policy. His secre- 
tary’s mind will seize upon the specifics. 
It being woman’s nature to tie to that 
which is tangible, specific, and definite, 
she will lose little time dreaming great 


ambitions and will concentrate on the 


erson from 


job at hand and on tl 
whom it flows, the boss. That results in 
lovalty, watching for her “chief's” inter- 
est whether she is talking with other 
employees or with persons outside the 
office. Loyalty Some of the choicest 
of modern examples of it are to be found 
in the paper-cluttered offices of business 
—between the man at his desk and the 
girl at her typewriter. Thus, woman's 
success as a secretary Is not cue to mas- 
culine qualities in her, but the converse. 
Even the relatively few women who do 
go on to executive jobs, because of spe- 
cial abilities, remain feminine. Cherish 
their femininity. Dr. R. H. Whitten, 
president of Woodbury College in Cal- 
ifornia, backs me up. 

“The picture painted by most novel- 
ists,” he once said, “is one of big-busi- 
ness women being aggressive, domineer 
ing, and intensely masculine, in traits 
It’s pure fiction. I have met dozens of 
women in responsible positions who 
combine all the features of charming 
femininity, and [I have likewise met as 
many housewives who possess all the 
masculine traits. A certain amount of 
firmness and level-headedness is neces 
sary, certainly, for success in the busi 
ness world, but executive abilitv in no 
woman's 


Way need detract from a 


charm.” 


0... YES! One more thing! Some few 
who share my opponent’s views may 
still hold that woman is physically frail 
that she is therefore not so good a risk, 
from a_ time-out-for-sickness point of 
view, aS a man. True, in days of old it 
was expected that women should faint 
on slight provocation, but this is 1940 
There are few Lydia Languishes now, 
have brought 


and medical advances 


women new standards of health. Forty 
hour weeks give them time for tennis 
games, week-ends on the beach, canters 
along bridle paths—vigorous and whole 
some physiques. I dare say that the 
employee records of many an_ office 
would show its women at least on a par 
with its men on the absence-for-illness 
count. 

And doesn’t that just about cover the 
ground? All in all, the day seems very 
remote to me when Miss Smith will be 
replaced by: 

“Take a letter, Mr. Jones.” 


Quebec 


From Dufferin Terrace a string of lights 
Outline the harbor below, 
Where the blue St. Lawrence widens to 
meet 
The tide of the sea’s inflow. 


Ships from the Old World, and boats 


from the West, 
Fishing smacks in from the sea, 
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And down cobbled streets to the water’s 


edge 
Tall houses lean dizzily. 


High on the cliff top above the old town 
The Chateau lights wink and gleam, 
Quebec, the beautiful flower of the 

North, 
The ghost of a Frenchman’s dream. 
—CATHERINE FE. Berry 


Precious Today -- 
Priceless Tomorrow! 


Movie 
Opportunity 
No. 410 





Capture These Priceless Moments 


WITH THE 
PALM-SIZE 


“49% 


Makes Movies at 
Snapshot Cost 





hire time will come when movies of ba! 
days will be priceless. And the only time to 
capture these scenes—in color, in action—is 
now! Time flies. Youngsters grow up quickly 
So start your movie album now with a palm 
size Filmo... so easy... so inexpensive. Film 
almost drops into place in Filmo 8—no thread 
ing of film over sprockets. Then press the 
button—and what you see, you get, in black-and 
white or full, natural color, even in slow motion 

Precision-built by the makers of Hollywood's 
professional equipment, with four speeds, de 
vice for animating cartoons, and provision for 
accessories, Filmo 8 is a basic camera that will 
meet your present and future needs. See your 
camera dealer. He knows Filmos. Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
London. Established 1907. 


New! Now being displayed by your dealer 
... Filme Auto Load 16 mm. Motion Picture 
Cameras from $115. (Other models to $1155.) 


7 * . [ages 
FREE MOVIE BOOKLET Precio 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY “es 
1851 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill A Ve 


Send free, 16-page booklet telling all /((% 
about Filmo 8 mm, Cameras and Pro- (— 
jectors. 


Name 


Address 


City oCeseedsveces ... State ‘ R 11-40 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


Ubeld € Howell 
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Hats!—Beaver us. Silk 


[Continued from page 20] 


gloss and a finish that no beaver, even 
of the finest fur, could match. More- 
over, the silk hat was a novelty, and 


novelty always has been the breath of 


life to Dame Fashion. She nodded. Im- 
mediately, silk hats came into vogue... . 

Within five years trappers felt the 
blow technology had dealt their busi- 
ness. Six dollars a plew they had been 
getting; in 1837, at rendezvous, they 
were offered one! 
pers stared. Was the booshway lying? 
Why, at that rate they could barely pay 
off to him their debts for traps and 


Outraged, the trap- 


powder. It was too much to believe. 
They refused to trade, flung themselves 
back into their saddles, and hit the trail 
for the forts of old Antoine Roubidoux, 
on the Uintah. Antoine was a moun- 
tain man. He would tell them the truth. 

Old Antoine was glum. One dollar 
the plew—that was all the fur would 
bring. Their world lurched like a gut- 
shot buffalo. 

That night the bunch was. silent 
around the campfire—silent and dazed. 
They were not so young, now. Some 
were in middle life. Old Bill Williams 
was grayed. They had worked and 
fought their way up in their hard, dan- 
gerous profession. And now, in one 
day, it was gone. Wiped out! Savagely, 
Old Bill kicked the chunks farther into 
the fire and swung his brown, nut- 
cracker profile around. “Beaver’s bound 
to rise,” he whined. 

Kit Carson laid the blame squarely 
where it belonged: on the greenhorns 
in the settlements, and their deviltry. 
Said Kit, “Hell's full of high silk hats!” 
That sentiment was to inspire many a 
later Westerner to take potshots at the 
shiny black “stovepipes” of visiting ten- 
derfeet. The topper has never enjoyed 
much approval in the West. 

By daybreak the mountain men felt 
better. They weren't “gone beaver”’—not 
yet! They set out for Bent’s Old Fort 
on the Arkansas River in eastern Colo- 
rado. The Bents had befriended Kit be- 
fore when he was a runaway “bound 
boy” and maybe they would help again. 
Others, who knew the Bents, tagged 
along to the castle of refuge whose gray 
bastions had dominated the southern 
plains for a generation. Gladly the men 
slipped from their saddles, passed the 
ironbound gates, and shuffled across the 


” 


patio. 

William Bent had fierce black eyes, 
the poise of an Indian chief, and a jaw 
like a bear trap. Kit did not need to 
tell him that the beaver trade was 
rubbed out. Bent knew. And he did 
not fail the trappers; he was an old 
mountain man himself. He had 100 em- 
ployees to feed every day with buffalo 
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meat: he hired Kit as chief hunter at a 
dollar a day; the others found work for 
a while as Kit’s helpers. 

Grimly, the mountain men went about 
making order out of the chaos that en- 
gulfed them. Some tried desperately to 
go on trapping in spite of low prices, 
scarcity of beaver in trapped-over coun- 
try, and restless Indians growing more 
hostile. Others became guides or scouts 
for the Army, served as interpreters at 
military posts, or went off to the war 
against Mexico. Kit Carson and Old Bill 
Williams helped Fremont and others 
find routes for railways through the 
mountains. Others, like Thomas ‘“‘White- 
head,” acted as Indian agents. Then Eng- 
lish sportsmen came, needing guides, 
and stagecoaches crossing the plains 
had to have drivers, not to mention 
guards, who knew how to handle a 
Colt’s revolving pistol. 

Jim Bridger led caravans along the 
Oregon Trail, and the California gold 
rush of °49 provided work for other 
guides, as did the diggings around Den- 
ver in ’59. Some of the dislocated beaver 
men traded with the Indians for buffalo 
robes and mules, even won a stack of 
gold eagles during the brief years of 
hide hunting on the prairies. Uncle 
Dick Wootton built an improved road 
over the Raton Pass, leading from Colo- 
rado into New Mexico, set up a toll gate 
there, and did a little mining on the 
side. Some went in for ranching. 


B.: WILLIAM BENT was plumb dis- 
gusted. He could understand how the 
bottom had dropped out of the beaver 
market, and accepted the fact. But there 
was his Old Fort on the Arkansas. The 
War Department seemed now to want 
it, then they didn’t. Word finally came 
that they had refused his modest price. 
That was enough for him. One day he 
moved all his belongings out, bashed in 
the powder kegs, lighted a fuse, and 
blew the old place all to smithereens! 

Most of the old-timers were uncom- 
monly resourceful and jostled them- 
selves into new jobs. They grumbled 
some, of course, but this wasn’t the first 
time they had had tough luck. Many 
erstwhile beaver trappers became even 
pillars of society in the settlements they 
had despised in their lusty youth. 

Without their services the West could 
never have been settled so soon, nor 
so well. They led Uncle Sam into the 
wilderness—and, as one thinks of it, 
maybe it was lucky for Sam that he 
wore a beaver hat! 

By recalling an almost forgotten clash 
between technology and an established 
business, Mr. Vestal’s article classifies 
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itself, Rotarily speaking, under Voca 
tional Service. But there’s another goo 
Rotary reason to explain its appearanc: 
in THE RotaRiAN. Neat June, Rotarian 
of the world will assemble for thei 
32nd Convention at the mile-high cit 
of Denver, in Colorado. So here are « 
few notes on a few books on America’ 
West — suggestions for your Winte 
reading and, mayhap, your 1941 vaca 
tion. 


Fur Traders and Mountain Men: If yo 
would start at the beginning, read Stanley 
Vestal’s King of Fur Traders (Houghto1 
Mifflin Co., $3). It gives background— 
around the figure of a great French-Cana 
dian, Pierre Esprit Radisson, who disco\y 
ered the Mississippi, Lake Superior, and 
the hinterlands of Hudson’s Bay. Then dip 
into Mr. Vestal’s Mountain Men (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., $3)—an 18-chaptered book in 
troducing quite informally the chiefest of 
the mountain men who ranged the West 

Furs to Furrows (Caxton Printers, Ltd 
Caldwell, Idaho, $3.50), by Sydney Greenbie 
is a euphoniously titled volume sketching 
in readable style the history of the beaver 
country from early days to the present. 
Then, to cap your knowledge of the early 
West, turn to the definitive biography of that 
brilliant figure, Fremont, Pathmarker of the 
West (D. Appleton-Century Co., $5), by 
Allan Nevins. Especially absorbing are the 
pages telling of problems Fremont made for 
Lincoln. 

Cowboy and Homesteader: Struthers 
Burt has written much on these types, 
but he is at his best in Powder River, Let 
’er Buck (Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50). Chap- 
ter after chapter unreels the drama of the 
region north of Denver from fur-trader 
days through cattle and sheep wars. Fron- 
tiers of the Northwest (D. Appleton-Century 
Co., $5) is a scholarly history of the Upper 
Missouri Valley by Dr. Harold E. Briggs— 
a veritable Comstock Lode of information. 

Do “bad men” interest you? Then don’t 
overlook Guns of the Frontier (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., $3), by William MacLeod Raine. 
It is filled with racy narratives of des- 
peradoes and the men who tamed them. 
Joseph Henry Jackson’s Tintypes in Gold 
(Macmillan Co., $2.50) is a case study of 
four Dick Turpins of the West in the days 
when Wells Fargo coaches often carried a 
king’s ransom in bullion. Hot Irons (Mac- 
millan Co., $2.50), by Oren Arnold and Ro- 
tarian John P. Hale, is, as all faithful read- 
ers of “Billy” Phelps’ column will recall, 
a delightful account of cattle brands, the 
“heraldry of the range.” 

The West Today: Justly popular with 
tourists are the Cartoon Guides, little books 
by Reg Manning of Arizona, and of the 
Boulder Dam Country (J. J. Augustin, N. Y., 
$1 and 50 cents, respectively). Manning 
has a gift of whimsy which lifts his guide- 
books out of the Baedeker class. Also sure 
to add to the pleasure of any traveller using 
it is Cartoon Guide of New Mexico, by T. 
M. Pearce (J. J. Augustin, N. Y., $1). Rich- 
ard Neuberger’s Our Promised Land (Mac- 
millan Co., $3) is a provocative study of 
“the last frontier’—including the Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville dams. 

Now for one Indian Book: Dezba, Woman 
of the Desert (J. J. Augustin, N. Y., $3). 
It is from the pen of Gladys A. Reichard, 
who has lived for many years among the 
Navaho, and gives an intimate picture of 
life as those folk live it. 

National Parks: The Nation’s Forests 
(Macmillan Co., $3.), by William Atherton 
DuPuy, is a properly labelled book. From 
it one acquires a new understanding of the 
importance of trees to the West—and to 
the nation. Beautiful photographs enhance 
Harlean James’ Romance of the National 
Parks (Macmillan Co., $3). No one plan- 
ning a vacation. tour of the West will fail 
to see at least one of the many national 
parks Miss James writes about so engag- 
ingly.—THE Ebs. 
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Arr is the satisfying hobby of many 
busy men. In the various forms of 
artistic expression—painting, etching, 
sculpturing, or pictorial photography— 
there is a complete exercise of creative 
energies, for the artist seeks to capture 
in tangible form the beauty of a fleeting 
moment, of an idea, of form. Art, asa 
hobby, is a constant challenge, a way of 
looking at things to give significance to 
the commonplace. Among Rotarians 
who find recreation in art is Dr. H. 
ScHRECK, Of El Paso, Tex., whose litho- 
graphs have won him considerable 
praise. 
* * * 

“As long as I can remember,” says 
ROTARIAN SCHRECK, “I have been inter- 
ested in all the arts. And nothing, I 
find, adds so much to the appreciation 
of any art as a little practice in it. So 
I try to paint a picture, and the next 
time I look at a picture by a real artist 
I know what he was up against and 
have good reason to admire his skill.” 

Making lithographs, an art requiring 
both technical skill and artistic feeling, 
is ROTARIAN SCHRECK’S special enthusi- 
asm. A lithograph, in case the reader 
is hazy on details, is a drawing printed 
from a stone. The process is based on 
the principle that oil and water will not 
mix. The drawing is made with a grease 
pencil on a prepared stone. Prints are 
then made by inking the stone with 
a certain kind of ink which is attracted 
to the greasy lines, but is repelled by 
the untouched surfaces, thus faithfully 
reproducing the design. 

Invented in the early 19th Century by 
a Bavarian named Alois Senefelder, 
lithography has been the medium for 
many great artists and has intrigued 
many amateurs ever since. As a com- 
mercial process, it produces much of the 
beautiful advertising literature of today. 

Of all his lithographs, perhaps The Oil 
Drillers is Rovar- 
IAN SCHRECK’S most 
striking work. It 
has won him con- 
siderable acclaim. 

ROTARIAN SCHRECK 
also paints. ‘“Noth- 
ing satisfies me so 
fully as the attempt 
to transfer onto 
canvas or paper 


THE OJL DRILLERS 
is a typical example 
of the lithography by 
Rotarian Schreck, a 
veterinarian, who in 
odd hours finds time 
to practice his art. 
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some of the beauty | see about me,” he 
says. “I see beauty daily in the prosaic 
things. Nature, animals, and men sug- 
gest vistas that are suitable for canvas 
yr prints. Most of them I cannot trans- 
pose from my imagination to the litho- 
graph stone or paper. But they fill my 
own day by giving common things 
more meaning.” 

Nights and holidays find RorTartian 
SCHRECK playing the role of artist, and 
he is looking forward to the time when 
he can turn even more intensely to his 
satisfying hobby. 

No dilettante, he used his artistic 
sensibilities in the practical field of 
architecture when he completely de- 
signed his new veterinary hospital, a 
structure of pleasing functional beauty. 


What's Your Hobby ? 


You're the only one, you say, who collects 
pins without points, or takes upside-down 
pictures? Well maybe But if you're 
a Rotarian or a member of a Rotarian’s ;am- 
ily, and have such a hobby—or one more 
prosaic—why not let THe Groom list ou 
here? A “hobby friendship may develop 

Souvenirs: Cecil C. Hankins (collects 
souvenirs from cities with Rotary Clubs), 
O. S. and S. O. Home, Xenia, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Bottles: Kar! Hankins (6-year-old son of 
Rotarian—collects miniature bottles), O. S 
and S. O. Home, Xenia, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Horses: Arthur Schelp (wishes to corre- 
spond with other Rotarians interested in 
horses), 216 W.C.U. Bldg., Quincy, Ill., U.S.A 

Stamps: William Mendenhall (collects 
stamps of U. S. and British possessions), 213 
N. Arch St., Montoursville, Pa., U.S.A 

Stamps: William Mendenhall, Jr. (son of 
Rotarian—collects stamps of all countries), 
213 N. Arch St., Montoursville, Pa., U.S.A 

Tying Flies: W. S. Barackman, Jr. 
(makes flies and bugs; would like to ex- 
change most successful flies with others), 
Box 191, Howard, Kans., U.S.A. 

Neckties: Roland F. Scott (collects ties: 
would like to exchange tie with one member 
of each Rotary Club outside the U.S.A.), 
C. L. McCabe & Co., Selbyville, Del., U.S.A. 

Match Covers: Olivia Faye Tisdale (/17- 
year-old daughter of Rotarian—collects 
match covers of all descriptions; will ex 
change), Port Lavaca, Tex., U.S.A. 


—THE HoBBYHORSE GROOM 











lt ss unition Handbook—free 


Stamp service for beginners or veterans. 


Beautifully described Commemor 
approval 15 sets $1.00 $2 for $2.00 ‘A nice 


Gilt suggest 


ASPEN TRADER Box 356 RICHMOND, MO. 


COIN COLLECTORS Read **T p 

Pu blis ed \ ews and featu art 

coins, n i € n Six t 
subscription $1 ) San py. Write f 
circular. American ie itic Association, 99 
Livingston St., Brooklyn, "N. 'Y 


FOR STAMPS OF ALL COUNTRIES 
and ALL Accessories 


C. HAHN for STAMPS! 
Box 152R Winnetka, I. 





A Hobby That Is Different! 


Investigate Precancel Stamp Col t th 
fastest growing branch of Stamp collecting 


Special Offer to pnoaronngm 
224 page handbook on | 
and 300 different precancels “$1 00 


GUNESCH PRECANCEL HOUSE 


30 West Washington St. Chicago, 111. 








Thousands will soon 
be reading with avid 
interest my new CINE 
(MOVIE) BAR 
GAINGRAM just off 
the press. 
Your copy is 
FREE if you 
mention this ad 


sa hati us ot drop in at once and get your 


we also publish a STILL CAMERA 
BARGAINGRAM .. . that’s free also. 


Cc 
Bass “"* 


179 W. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















To Bring Back Game 
chend HMosloun Shells 


You'll be game ahead 
if you shoot Western 
XPERT shot shelis on 
your quail and rabbit 
hunts—or Western 
SUPER-X whenever 
you hunt wildfowl or 
pheasants. SUPER-X 
Short Shot String gives 
clean kills at long ranges. 
Look for the familiar red, 
blue and yellow boxes in 
your dealer's store. They're 
the sign of super perform- 
ance. Mail thecoupoas now. 





r WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept K-61, East Alton, Ill. 
Ma il your XPERT and SUPER-X shot 
shell leaflet and the 76 page Western An 


Name . ———— 
Address — 
Post Office Stat 
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On Putting $1.25 
to Work—for 
Neighborliness 


RE YOU one of those—perchance liv- 

ing north of the Rio Grande—who 
think it highly important right now that in 
the New World there should be more good 
neighborliness? Who have read the head- 
lines—and nodded in assent? Then read on 
from a message worth repeating (October 
issue) about Revista Rotaria, brilliantly 
edited Spanish edition of THe Rorartan: 


FOR ONE DOLLAR and twenty-five cents 
you can make Revista Rotaria your own 
ambassador ... 70 a friend in Latin Amer- 
ica... a representative, perhaps, of your 
company. 

To a school in Latin America ... a school, 
for example, in which you are especially 
interested, or one presided over by an ac- 
quaintance made in your travels. 

To an as yet unknown friend in Latin 
America ... You may get his name in vari- 
ous ways. For instance, write to that Latin- 
American Rotarian whom you have met, 
asking him to name someone—of, say, your 
own vocation—in his community who would 
like to receive Revista Rotaria. Or simply 


ask Tue Roratian for suggestions. 


NOW THINK of folks closer to home, for 
a good neighborhood is a two-way street 
. » Many a man and woman “north of the 
border” is studying Spanish these days. 
More and more schools are teaching it to 
children. For one dollar and twenty-five 
cents you can send Revista Rotaria .. . 
To that friend who likes to read Spanish. 
(Christmas is coming.) 
To son or daughter in college or high 
school. 
To a library—high school, college, public. 
To the teacher of Spanish in your school 


or community. 


YES—one dollar and twenty-five cents will 
do that. But more dollars and more cents 
will do more—even supply a Spanish class 
in your high school or college with copies. 
Perhaps that suggests a practical and a 
timely little International Service activity 
for your Rotary Club. Or maybe you or 
your Club would like to send, say, a half 
dozen subscriptions to key men of your 
own business or profession in any Central 
or South American country. That is easy. 
Tue Rorarian will be glad to take care of 
that—or to pass your request on to an ap- 
propriate Rotary Club. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS will be announced 
to the recipient by a handsome card “with 
compliments” of the donor. 


AT YOUR SERVICE: Tue Rorarian Mag- 
azine, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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“COME ON, old chap—just once, while 
the girls are doing their primping up.” 





Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
submitting stories used under this head- 
ing. Send entries to: Stripped Gears, 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. To Rotarian E. Frank 
Watson, of Spruce Pine, North Carolina, 
has been sent a check for this story: 


A colored boy walked into Mr. Brant- 
ley’s Drugstore in Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, and said, “Mr. Brantley, kin I use 
yo’ phone?” With Mr. Brantley’s assent, 
the boy took down the receiver and 
spoke as foliows: 

“Central, give me inflammation, please 

is dis inflammation? What is Dr. 
Anderson’s phone numbah on Dix Hill? 
604?” Hanging up the receiver and tak- 
ing it down again, the boy said: 

“Is yo’ Dr. Anderson? Do yo’ want 
to hiah a boy to mow de lawn, milk de 
cow, and run erran’s? Already got a 
boy, is yo’? Dr. Anderson, is yo’ puf- 
fetly satisfied wid de boy yo’ already 
got? ....Goo’by, Dr. Anderson.” 

The boy started out and Mr. Brantley 
called to him and said: “My boy left me 
this morning and I believe you suit me,” 
whereupon the colored boy said: 

“T’se got a job, I is.” 

“Didn’t I hear you just now trying to 
get a job from Dr. Anderson?” Mr. 
Brantley asked. 

“No, suh,” said the boy. “I’se Dr. 
Anderson’s boy. I’se just checkin’ up 
on mah self.” 





One Way Out 

It was at a first-aid lecture and the 
doctor had just asked a listener what 
he would do if he had rescued a man 
from drowning. “Lay him on his chest 
and apply artificial respiration,” was 
the reply. “But,” said the doctor, “what 
if the man had broken a rib?” “Then 
I'd lay him on his back and use his arms 
to apply Sylvester’s method.” “Yes,” 


said the doctor, “but suppose his arms 


were broken, too?” “Then,” answered 


the man, “I’d throw the blighter bac 
and let someone else find him.”’—7)), 
Hankow Rotarian, HANKOow, CHINA. 


Progress 

“I hear your son is getting on quite 
well.” 

“Oh, definitely. Only two years ago lv 
was wearing my old suits. Now I wea 
his.’"—The Gonzalian, GONZALES, TEXA 


Excellent Memory 

“Have you forgotten that $5 you ows 
me?” 

“By no means. Didn’t you see me tr) 
to dodge into that docrway?’—Rotary 
Chimes, BELL, CALIFORNIA. 


Cause and Effect 

Playwright: ‘Well, what did you 
think of my play?” 

Producer: “I would make one sug 
gestion.” 

Playwright: ‘What is that?” 

Producer: “Make the villain shoot 
himself instead of poison himself in the 
third act.” 

Playwright: “But why?” 

Producer: “It’d wake the audience 
up.”—Dublin Opinion, IRELAND. 


Sporting Blood 

She: “You can take me to the dance 
on the pier tonight if you like, unless 
(coyly) you meet somebody more at- 
tractive in the meantime.” 

He: “I say, that’s jolly sporting of 
you. We'll leave it like that, then, shal) 
we?”—Lektyr, DENMARK. 


Correct 

“Willie,” asked the teacher of the new 
pupil, “do you know your alphabet?” 

“Yes, miss,” answered Willie. 

“Well, then,” continued the teacher, 
“what letter comes after ‘A’?” 

“All of ’em,” was the triumphal reply. 
—The Rotary Felloe, HiGHLAND Park, 
MICHIGAN. 


Old Fashioned 

“What do you think is the trouble 
with farming?” 

“Well,” replied Farmer Bentover, “in 
my day when we talked about what we 
could raise on 60 acres, we meant corn 
—not loans.”—Waco, Waco, TExas. 


THE OPTIMIST 
Life handed him a lemon, 
As Life sometimes will do. 
His friends looked on in pity, 
Assuming he was through. 


They came upon him later, 
Reclining in the shade 
In calm contentment, drinking 
A glass of lemonade. 
—Clarence Edwin Flynn 
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THE BUSI- 


Rg, | ton tecnerme: 
FARMER Wild!) Wm. F. Mc. 
Dermott. This issue, 


An outline for a 
rural - urban 
meeting, recog- 


page 10. 


rood for a Hun- 











“et separ ieee gzry World. F. L. 
otede B omy oo Sept. 
the two areas. ee a ee 

. : Prices? (debate). 
Community Yes. John Napier 
Service Dyer. No. Cornelius 
J. Claassen. May, 

1940. 
They’re Called Future Farmers, Farns- 

worth Crowder. Nov., 1939. 

An Experiment in ioe Mak- 


ing (pictorial). Sept., 193 
Farmers—Friends and Rictititindi. 
ley Roseen. Jan., 1938. 


Ains- 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
The Businessman and the Farmer. No. 
649. 
How Some Clubs Promote Rural-Urban 
Acquaintance. No. 649 
Rural-Urban Acquaintance Promotion. 
No. 39. 





<Dec., Ist Meeting 
FROM THE Rotarian: 
So You Want to 


BUSINESS AND 
ITS PATRONS 











Be a Grecer? Jesse 
Positive stand- Rainsford Sprague. 
ards of practice This issue, page 25. 
promote good- Be Thankful for 
will in buyer- Your Competitors. 
seller relation- J. C. Aspley. Mar., 
ship. 1940 
Has Business Lost 
Interest? Channing 
Vocational Pollock. Jan., 1940. 
Service Jenkins ‘Gives 
Back.’ John T. Bart- 
lett. Nov., 1939. 
OTHER MAGAZINES: 
Stop Getting It Wholesale! Business 
Week. Aug. 19, 1939 


"Fred DeArmond. Na- 
1939. 


The Sell.ng Game. 
tion's Business. Aug., 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 

From the Secretariat of Rotary Inter national: 
Business and Its Patrons. No. 528 
va Is the Buyer's Responsibility ? 

No. 523. 

It ‘Should Work Both Ways. No. 527. 
Case Program on Buyer-Seller Rela- 





tionship. No. 574A 
anreaint <Dec., 2nd Meeting 
AND THE FROM THE Rotarian: 
CRIPPLED S. Wa Call iin 
CHILD ‘Daddy’ Allen. Paul 
H. King. This issue, 


An interesting, page 14. 

st im ulating, What Is a Cripple? 
practical pro- Re One of Them. 
gram can be de- May. 1939. 

veloped around nen e6 « 











Rotary’s part in Crutch Toter. Lea 
relation to care Gray. Nov., 1939 
for crippled chil- if” Preventa- 
caren. ble, Why Not Pre- 
vented? David 
Community Sloane, M. D. Dec. 
Service 1938. ; 
But How They 
Can Smile! Marie 
Schwanke. Nov., 1937. 
OTHER MAGAZINES: 
Miracle at Milton. Karl Detzer. The 
Reader's Digest. Jan., 1940. 


The Crippled Child is a magazine devoted 


NOVEMBER, 1940 


Students, program mokers, and 
the interested reader will find the 
following references useful. They 
are based on Program Worksheet 
(Form No. 251), issued by Rotary 
International, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


to crippled children It is 
monthly by the National Society for 
pled Children of the United States of 
ica Inc., 221 4th St., Lorain, Ohio 


published bi- 
Crip- 
Amer- 
$l a year 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Rotary and the Crippled Child. No 
637A, 
An Ounce of Prevention. No. 637 
A Christmas Party for Crippled Chil- 
dren. No. 638 
Crippled Children 
Clubs. No. 40 


Work by Rotary 





>Dec., 3rd Meeting 


FROM THE Rotarian: 


UNION NOW— 
OR LATER? 


tnion Now? (de- 
Is there any ba bate). Yes. Clarence 
sis on which K. Streit Ne. Ben- 
Governments nett Champ Clark 
can get together Oct., 1940 


Bolivar Began It. 
Pedro de Alba. Apr.. 


now in a plan 
for day - to-day 


cooperation? 1940 
We Must Plan for 
: Peace. Paul P. Har- 
f y ) 
International nit Feb.. 1940 


were Is the ‘Union Now’ 
Plan Practical? (de- 
bate). Wes! Clarence 
George H. Cless, Jr. Aug.., 











K. Streit. 
1939. 


No! 


OTHER MAGAZINES: 


End of Small Nations. H. N. Brailsford 


American Mercury. July, 1940 
BOOKS: 

A Federation for Western Europe. W. |. 
Jennings Macmillan 1940 $2.50 The 
author has similar views to those of Clar- 


ence K. Streit, but advocates a European 
confederation. 
The Way Out 
inger. Macmillan. 
advocates a United States of 
would function as an economic 


Saerch- 
author 
which 


of War. Cesar 
1940. 60c. The 
Europe 
unit 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 
From the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
European Plans for World Order. 
liam P. Maddox. 1940. 15c. 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Union Now—or Later. No. 729. 
Can Peace Be Organized? No. 726. 
After the Clash of Arms—W hat Then? 
No. 727. 
Peace Collaboration in 
No. 731 


Wil- 


the Americas, 





<Dec., 4th Meeting 


FROM THe Rotarian: 
A Message to Ro- 


WE’RE HALF- 
WAY—WHAT 
IS LEFT 
TO DO? 


tary. Chesley R. 
A program Perry. This issue, 
based on reports age 
. ; The Permanence 
of the Commit- 7 
tees which form 7 <a 1940. 
the Aims and ‘The W ca R ret 
hota +7. ) otary 
— cts Commit Works. Chesley R. 
ae Perry. Oct., 1940. 
Club Service A Rotarian’s 


Reach Daniel L. 
Marsh Oct 1940. 
Four Winds to 
Test Men. Leroy M. Lewis. Sept., 1940. 
What's in Rotary’s Cornerstone? Ed- 











ward F. McFaddin. Sept., 1940 

Mere Power to Rotary! Walter D. Head 
June, 1940 

Rotary Takes Its Pulse Joel C. Harris 
Jr. Feb., 1940. 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
We're Halfway—What Is Left to Do? 

No. 140 














SPECIAL TO ROTARIANS! 
Autographed Copies of 


AMERICA GIVES A CHANCE 


by John J. Mullowney, M. D. 


it is a pulsating story that spells 
4-M-E-R-I-C-A, the Land of Opportunity.” 
H. V. Kaltenborn Says I believe you have 


something to say that Is interest 


to Americans at 


of particular 
this time.” 


$3.00 PREPAID 
Dr. John J. Mullowney 
Box “R,"’ Sunset Hills, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 








MEMBERSHIP PLAQUES 
for ROTARIANS 


ETCHED ON BRONZE 
Art Etch Plaques are 
etched on bronze and 
mounted on black bev- 
eled hardwood bases. 
Official Rotarian em- 
blem in full color. 
Beautiful, dignified, 
lasts a lifetime. Mail 
your order today! 


Overall size 5 x 6 inches. $1.60 Postpaid 
Quantity prices to secretaries 


WEST COAST ENGRAVERS 


729 S.W. OAK STREET * PORTLAND, OREGON 












SPEAKERS DESK 


for banquet tables 19” front x 18” high x 
18” deep An essential piece of furniture 
for every club for convenience of speakers. 
Light—Compact—Sturdy Finished in natu- 
ral wood. Can be varnished or painted to 
mateh your own furnishings Introductory 
price now $4.50—After September 1, $5.00 
“Old Glory” Manufacturing Co. 
503 8S. Wells St., Chicago, UL 











RABUN BELL ne agp ast and 
of the same s juality Bronze 
found in all R AB U N produ 


10” height. . $12.50 12 $16.50 
With Mounted Insignia & Gavel 












F 0.B. Hunting- 
ark. Call- 
wr 







Belgrave Ay 
ee Park, California 


EVERYTHING ACLUB NEEDS 


ROTARY SUPPLIES 
Send for Catalog R-5 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


CHICAGO 





325 W. MADISON ST. 








e 
bat will write your 


eech on ony unless. 
« werespents nee st 4 : et r confidential. Pub 
Speakin Manual, bikes s Handbook with 
KES ariiamentary * Guide 
Jo ew Jokes and reas Talks,’’ pre- 
pared ae mailed monthly, $5 a year. 
ate Anecdote: u 
STUN Stunt Book, “$1; Ladies’ Night Pro- 
gram, $5; Comie Debates, 2; Pr 
| gram iTS s Fun Book, 8 Banquet Book, $1. 


National Reference Library 
2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio 








USE Ma%once LABELS * 


FOR YOUR LETTERS 


lll PACKAGES. ee | | 


SEND 10¢ FOR 100 ASSORTED NEW DESIGNS. 


Ever Ready LABEL Corporation 
NEW YORK, N.Y 


143-R EAST 25th STREET, 








ROTARY CLUB SIGNS 


Mthaclive Dinable Snepasive 
WMA: J-KERR 


of WARREN, OHIO. 
DETAILED INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
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A RADIOGRAM FROM TOKYO, 
signed by the Advisory Committee 
for Rotary Districts 70, 71, and 72, 
announces: 

EXCEEDINGLY TO MAKI 
OF  DIS- 


REGRET 
FORMAI ANNOUNCEMENT 


BANDMENT OF ENTIRE ROTARY CLUBS 


IN JAPAN AND MANCHOUKUO 


JUST 20 YEARS AGO 
Rotary Club was estab 
Hight years late 


the first 
lished in Japan 
introduced into Man 
choukuo. Rotary has thrived in 
the Nipponese Empire, and the 
most recent Official Directory lists 
17 Club 
2,000 membe1 
Club 
meetings in the 


Rotary was 


lightly more than 
Virtually all the 


conducted thei! 


with 


Japanese 
Japanese lan 
guage, for membership was pre 
ponderantly Japanese Severa 
Rotary songs were translated into 
that vernacular, a number of orig 
inal ones were written, and the 
singing of them, no less than the 
fine fellowship of the Japanese 
Rotarians, deeply impressed visit 
ing Rotarians with the funda 
mental similarity of all men, with 
the oneness of Rotary the world 


around 


WITH PROFOUND REGRET, 
therefore, it is recorded that Ro- 
tary Clubs in Japan have been dis- 
banded. Japanese Rotarians have 
for several weeks been endeavor- 
ing to maintain Rotary in their 
country, and it must have been 
with reluctance that they took 
this action 

A Tokyo newspaper article re- 
disbanding of the 
Japanese Rotary Clubs 
that it was the determination of 
the leaders to continue the Clubs, 
but some of them had already dis- 
solved and the remaining 
favored reorganization and adop- 
tion of new names. The following 
resolution, the article states, was 
adopted at a meeting of the Ad- 
visory Committee for the Japanese 
Rotary Districts: 


porting the 
indicates 


ones 


Although we believe that the Roti 
principles and spirit are beneficial to 
the State and society we deem it neces 
sary to revise the structure of our 
federation and sever ties with foreign 


iry 


organizations in view of the situation 


at home and abroad. For this reason 
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we have agreed to disband the federa- 
tion for the time being. 


FROM THE NETHERLANDS 
comes news of similar Rotary im- 
port. Recent reliable information 
is that the Rotary Clubs of The 
Netherlands (District 59) have 
been disbanded by decree. In 
its 18 years in this little nation of 
thrifty burghers and bustling in- 
dustry. Rotary grew to 34 Clubs 
and*r,166 members, among them 
several whose keen intellects left 
their indelible marks upon the 
movement. Surely Rotary cannot 
exist in a country for 18 years or 
20 years without having left its 
impress, and it may be said with 
assurance that the elemental ideal 
on which Rotary is based will con- 
tinue in the minds and hearts of 
our friends in Japan and in The 
Netherlands. 


“YOU’RE IN THE ARMY NOW, 
You're not behind the plow = 


ran a robust song of World War I. 
Today uniformed men in many 
countries are gnawed by worry 
over how their families are get- 
ting on behind the plow, in the 
store, or at the gas station. 

The Rotary Club of Adelaide, 
Australia, sees opportunity for 
welcome service in the problem. 
Constituting its 126 members as 
a Business Guidance Committee, it 
is offering free business counsel to 
the dependents of the men of the 
fighting forces. To a housewife or 
schoolboy suddenly thrust into 
the baffling maze of the business 
world, such unbiased and expert 
advice is incalculably valuable— 
and what peace of mind it brings 
the man away in camp! In.the 
army now! Yes, but there’s still 
a man’s hand on the plow. 


GOOD NEWSPAPER “COPY” 
is the story from Adelaide. But 


sometimes a worthy Rotary Club 
service cannot, because of its na- 
ture, see print. An instance comes 
from a small town in the United 
States. A new superintendent of 
schools had taken office. He had 
come well recommended and his 
future in the community seemed 
bright—until a whispering cam- 
paign began to undermine popu- 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 
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lar confidence in him. “I have it 
straight from —ville, Where he 
lived before,” leered the gossips, 
“that his morals are awful.” Get- 
ting wind of the talk, certain local 
Rotarians saw the need of speedy 
action for one thing—but facts, 
above all. Unknown to anyone 
else, several of them paid an in- 
conspicuous visit to the superin- 
tendent’s former town, quietly 
asked questions here and there, 
and found that the entire com- 
munity—save one person—held 
the man in highest respect and 
had been loath to see him leave. 
The exception was a neurotic who 
bore a personal and unjust grudge 
against him, and it was from this 
one person that all the malicious 
talk had sprung. Relieved and 
reassured, the “committee,” in 
closed session, planned its own 
whispering campaign, this one to 
undo the evil of the other. It 
worked—and no one but a little 
group of businessmen knew why 
this man, about whom there had 
been so much talk at first, became 
one of the best-loved ‘“‘supes’’ in 
his State. 


DOES ANY READER 
know who wrote these lines? 
Great roads the Romans built that 

men might meet 
And walls to keep strong mer 
apart, secure; 
Now centuries have passed, and in 
defeat 
The walls have fallen, but the 
roads endure. 
The Rotarian who sent them in 
suggests that despite all contrary 
evidence they voice a _ timeless 
truth. 


ARTHUR H. COMPTON’S 
Science Points the Way in the Oc- 
tober ROTARIAN has been chosen 
as one of the ten outstanding mag- 
azine articles of the month. It, as 
readers will recall, was one of a 
series on We Face a Poorer World, 
which also is the theme of the 
1940-41 Rotary Institutes of Un- 
derstanding. Though no install- 
ment appears in this issue, the 
series will be resumed in the De- 
cember issue with a contribution 
which promises to be fully as sig- 
nificant as those preceding. 


ars CLi fore 





